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The Life of Christ 


By Andrés Fernandez, S.J. Translated by 
Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. In this book “a tre- 
mendous abundance of learning is comprehen- 
sibly presented so as to aflord a more pene- 
trating appreciation of the Gospel in its smallest 
incidents and as a grand whole. . . . The book 
deserves to be ranked with the finest of its 
kind.” — Rt. Rev. Msgr. John S. Kennedy. 

Illustrated $12.50 











The Trial of Jesus 


By Josef Blinzler. Translated by Isabel and 
Florence McHugh. This fascinating book is a 
scholarly discussion of the events of the first 
Holy Week and their sequence which led 
to Christ’s crucifixion. Dr. Blinzler has handled 
his material brilliantly and with outstanding 


skill. $4.50 


A Daily Thought 


Compiled from Richard Challoner’s 
Meditations 


By Rev. V. Guazzelli. Brief and direct 
thoughts for each day of the year, from the 
writings of the famous Bishop Richard Chal- 
loner, late eighteenth-century Bishop of the 
London District. $1.95 


The Mass, A Liturgical Commentary 
Volume I: The Mass of the Catechumens 


By Canon A. Croegaert. Translated by J. 
Holland Smith. In this study of the Mass each 
ceremony has a chapter to itself and is there 
fully described under its historical, doctrinal, 
liturgical and theoretigal aspects. $4.75 


A Retreat on Friendship with Christ 


By Louis Colin, C.SS.R. Translated by Sister 
M. Carina. Readings and meditations on charity, 
the essence of Christian spirituality, arranged 
for a ten-day retreat. The book can be readily 
adapted to shorter exercises. $3.75 


Youth Before God 
Prayers and Thoughts 


Prepared by William L. Kelly, S.J. Some- 
thing new in prayerbooks for young people 
containing prayers, reflections and instructions. 
It is printed in red and black, beautifully illus- 
trated, and bound in soft leatherette. $3.50 
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By Leopold Bertsche, S.0.Cist. Translated by 
Marie Heffernan. Fifty-two conferences, ane for 
each week of the year, to enable Sisters to make 
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Christ as possible. $2.00 
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Outlined Meditations 


By Francis X. Peirce, S.J. “The author has suc- 
ceeded in giving the method of meditation of St. 
Ignatius a new look for our times, recasting it 
into a pleasantly free and modern mould.” 

The Catholic Standard. $3.95 
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By Dame Aemiliana Loehr, O.S.B. 


The Mass Through the Year 
Volume I: Advent to Palm Sunday 


Translated by I. T. Hale. By interweaving 
the more pertinent texts of the Masses for 
each Sunday and the weekdays of Lent with 
her brilliant and meditative commentary, 
Dame Aemiliana permits the reader to become 
immersed in the mystery of the Church, the 
spouse of Christ. $4.50 


The Great Week 


An Explanation of the Liturgy 
of Holy Week 
Translated by D. T. H. Bridgehouse. Fore- 
word by Dom Ralph Russell. “This book is 
not a commentary on the ceremonial of Holy 
Week, but is made up of worthwhile reflec- 
tions on the real meaning of the texts of The 
Divine Office and Mass of each of the days of 
the “Great Week. ”—Review jor Religious. 
$2.50 
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Compiled from Various Sources. Introduction 
by Reginald Walsh, O.P. “Those who wish to ad- 
vance in the art of mental prayer will find this 
work most beneficial.”—The Witness $4.00 


The Suffering and Glory of Jesus 
By J. Brodrick, S.J. A beautiful and profoundly 
moving account of the trial, passion, death and 
resurrection of Christ. $1.25 
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SEGREGATION A MORAL ISSUE 
EDITOR: 

I have read with great interest “How to Solve the 
American Dilemma” (Jan., 1959). I am in complete 
accord with the belief that the Church should take 
a definite stand on the immorality of segregation 
and that this issue should be mentioned from the 
pulpit. 

This problem has never been mentioned from the 
pulpit of my parish, much to my disappointment. 
The recent statement of the Catholic Bishops on 
segregation was not even vaguely referred to by the 
priests of my parish nor could I find it printed in 
our diocesan newspaper. . . 

Catholics who favor compulsory segregation, espe- 
cially those in the South, sorely need guidance in this 
respect and those of us who are convinced that 
equality of opportunity should but does not exist 
at present for Negroes need the Church, through its 
local priests, to help us to have the courage of our 
convictions. 

This silence from the pulpit of Catholic parishes, 
in my opinion. is truly appalling. The Church has 
said that racial justice is a moral issue. Surely at 
least something could be said along this line, by the 
priests of all parishes, especially Southern parishes. 

I am of the Deep South and have lived here all my 
life. No one can understand better than I the ad- 
justments which the people of this area, not only 
we whites but also the Negroes, will have to make, 
with the coming of desegregation. However, many 
people, I believe, worry over problems which may 
never arise, or, if they do, could be handled without 
too much difficulty. 

. . . Certainly this is a time for straight thinking 
on the part of Catholics as well as everyone else. 


Reader 
Name of town withheld 


Ed.: J] agree. Catholic education and the Catholic 


press have a responsibility to discuss moral issues, 
but I do think the pulpit should lead the way. 


EDITOR: 
. . The elimination of habits of prejudice re- 
quires not only the cutting down of the plants but 

















also the more difficult problem of eliminating 
the roots. .. . No matter how wise the pro- 
cedure used, the need of time, with attendant 
patience, perseverance, etc. must not be for- 
gotten. Your letters regarding desegregation 
(“I'll Tell the World,” Dec., 1958 and Jan., 
1959) seem to prove how little anybody is do- 
ing at the present time Thank God they [the 
letter-writers] are at least thinking about this 
problem. Now we must work to enlist the help 
of those interested individuals in working at an 
intelligent program for the eventual elimina- 
tion of the roots of prejudice which exist to 
a greater or lesser degree throughout the coun- 
try. As the lady from St. Cloud (“I'll Tell the 
World,” Jan., 1959) indicates, the northerners 
must show and/or make known their successes 
in their own areas regarding the elimination 


f prejudice. 
ce R. Hodgins, Jr. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


EDITOR: 


I think it is about time I sat down and said 
a few words in defense of my city of roses, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. It seems very unfor- 
tunate that all of you small-minded northern- 
ers think that all Little Rockians are segrega- 
tionist. Has it ever occurred to you that there 
are many people in the disturbed city that are 
solid citizens? It is disgusting to me to hear 
you condemn “Little Rock” (October). Accuse 
the segregationists of Little Rock but not the 
entire city. If you want the truth, it is the 
hicks of the Ozarks, who come to town once a 
year who cause the ruckus. The more intelli- 
gent and higher class people of the city, have 
nothing to do with it, but stay to themselves. 

. . . If you are interested, the Catholic 
churches in Little Rock are integrated. “The 
Guardian,” our diocesan newspaper, constantly 
urges the people to be understanding and 
Christian. 

Personally, I and many citizens of this city 
and state, highly suspect the detestable Com- 
munists of much of the trouble. They found 


the weak point... . Ren W Seow 
Little Roek, Arkansas 
Ed.: I assure you we had no intention of in- 
dicting all Little Rock. But who is supporting 
Faubus? Certainly not the solid citizens! 


EDITOR: 


When Roman Catholic clergy in the smaller 
cities and towns of states like New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut and New York ac- 
cept the Negro and give an occasional sermon 
urging us to bring our Negro friends to 
church and to CYO and other events—when 
I begin to see and hear this then I will know 
that before long there will be unity and accept- 
ance as God intended. 


I’ve been in quite close contact with clergy 
for many years in different areas of N. J., Pa., 
and Conn. and N. Y. too and I hear their com- 
ments and wisecracks. I hope that they do 
not know what they are doing. 

... I still think that charity begins at home, 
and here I mean that the pastor of a parish 
where there is no Negro family could welcome 
one and set a precedent. Perhaps there are 
some Negroes in the neighborhood who do not 
mingle except in the public schools. 

Please withhold my name and address... 


Reader 
Name of town withheld 


EDITOR: 


I was amused by the naivete of Minnesotan 
Jean Schmidt’s letter (Jan., 1959). Reader 
Schmidt seems completely unaware of the 
Southerner’s fundamental objection to mixing 
of the races. One should not label as “preju- 
dice” and “hate” what is actually an instinct 
for race preservation. 

Reader Schmidt romanticizes and sugar- 
coats the problem by saying that when North- 
erners “accept one another as brothers and 
express a love for mankind as they should, it 
could not help flowing over into the hearts of 
people in the South.” What sweet, pure non- 
sense! 

A more realistic viewpoint was expressed by 
Norman Mailer . . . in the Summer 1957 issue 
of the socialist magazine Dissent: 

“To take the desegregation of the schools 
in the South as an example, it is quite likely 
that the reactionary sees the reality more 
closely than the liberal when he argues that 
the deeper issue is not desegregation but mis- 
cegenation. As a radical I am of course fac- 
ing in the opposite direction from the White 
Citizens’ Councils—obviously I believe it is the 
absolute human right of the Negro to mate 
with the white, and matings there will un- 
doubtedly be, for there will be Negro high 
school boys brave enough to chance their lives. 
But for the average liberal whose mind has 
been dulled by the committee-ish cant of the 
professional liberal, miscegenation is not an 
issue because he has been told that the Negro 
does not desire it. So, when it comes, misce- 
genation will be a terror, comparable perhaps 
to the derangement of the American Commu- 
nists when the icons to Stalin came tumbling 
down.” 


Elgar Smith 
Kensington, Md. 


Ed.: Maybe miscegenation will come in time 
but not in our time. In New York where Ne- 
groes and whites are integrated in schools, 
there is very little “mixed” dating. 

continued on next page 
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A PRACTICAL QUESTION 
EDITOR: 


The Article on Labor Union Democracy (De- 
cember, 1958) creates an erroneous and unfair 
impression of the United Steelworkers and its 
President David J. McDonald. There are many 
mistakes of fact, but I would like to deal with 
some of the most important ones. 

(1) Mr. McDonald did not raise his own 
salary. This was done by an overwhelming 
majority of the 2,671 delegates present at the 
1956 convention and over his personal protest. 
In addition these same delegates, not Mc- 
Donald, voted to raise the dues. 

(2) The article creates the impression that 
David McDonald led a personal vendetta 
against his opponents at the convention. The 
exact opposite is true. Mr. McDonald’s mod- 
erate approach and his tolerant chairing of the 
entire five days proceedings was the main fac- 
tor in assuring Rarick and all his followers a 
full and complete hearing often over the impa- 
tient protest of the rank and file delegates who 
contrary to popular belief are far from as 
restrained and balanced as is a responsible 
leader such as McDonald... . 

(3) The ballots were not burned as alleged 
after the election count in 1957. ... In this 
instance they were held for well over a year 
until Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel for the 
McClellen Committee wrote on April 29th, 1958 
that after investigation there was no need to 
retain the records further as far as the com- 
mittee was concerned. 

(4) Whether or not the charges in the 
special resolution against certain members of 
the United Steelworkers will be sustained is a 
matter to be decided in accord with due process 
and the democratic constitution of the United 
Steelworkers of America. On the record though 
it should be stated that the charges against 
them for violation of the Steelworkers’ con- 
stitution are far more serious than indicated 
in the article and are not based on any abridg- 
ment of their right to criticize the officers,’ run 
for office, express their opinion or seek con- 
stitutional change. 

James C. O’Brien 
Arlington, Va. 

Ed.: McDonald may be tolerant and mod- 
erate, but in his opening speech to the dele- 
gates at the 1958 convention he gave the dele- 
gates very clear instructions: “Rip this cancer 
out of your bowels... .” How long can democ- 
racy survive one-man rule? That’s a practical 
question in government. 


JUST ANOTHER ANGRY YOUNG MAN? 
EDITOR: 

I was deeply shocked and indignant to read 
in the January CATHOLIC WorLD “Albert 
Camus: Rebel.” For rebel is an honorable word. 


The man who wrote the Fall hardly deserves 
mention but since you started it I continue. 
I, of course, set up no claim to be an authority, 
being a layman. Camus is a rotter in my book. 
His Fall is from the curb to the gutter. The 
world is so full of beauty and goodness that 
to go to such lengths to try to explain or justify 
this man is a waste. 

Obviously the Fall is autobiography: and the 
poor chap is, though trying to justify his own 
spiritual desert, after all only in the kinder- 
garten of faith. He is immature to the point of 
vacuity. For he confesses that he has spent 
his life in seeking only his selfish ends which 
are lust, debauchery, and lechery. And then 
he has the nerve to call himself a judge-peni- 
tent! This is so woefully self-pitying because 
he never shows any justification for his fall. 
He never came to grips with a real problem. 
He appears to be just another of the angry 
young men who, though gifted in every pos- 
sible way, have never learned what real hard- 
ship is. All of his misfortunes are due to over- 
indulgences. He hadn’t a friend in his world, 
nor a lover, nor a wife, not even a steady job. 
He does nothing but criticize the whole world 
because he is a slob who makes big money with 
his pen. Surely you can find some worthy 
young author to plug rather than this leper. 

In a world gone soft we need iconoclasts of 
evil, not pollyannas! Let’s tear into the soft 
under-belly of Satan: not cover it with molas- 


oes. Reader 
Walker Air Force Base 


New Mezxico 

Ed.: Many people are undoubtedly depressed 
by the continuance of the Greene-Mauriac tra- 
dition in contemporary literature, but it’s 
hardly fair to dismiss Camus as a “slob who 
makes money.” Camus may not be a Christian 
writer, but it was Father Murchland’s conten- 
tion that he is not a negative existentialist like 
Sartre. Deliver me from iconoclasts; and re- 
member the brother who was disappointed 
that the Prodigal Son came home. 

EDITOR: 

Many thanks for printing the article on 
Camus in the January issue. 

Camus is a difficult writer for American 
readers, and too many Catholics I have talked 
with just dismiss the man as another existen- 
tialist like Sartre. 

On the other hand, the college students who 
wax enthusiastic over existentialism need the 
balanced view of such an article, where sym- 
pathy is mixed with truth, and where there is 
anxiety shown lest the existentialist be lost. 

John Murray 


Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Ed.: I think the fad for existentialist writ- 
ing is on the wane. The time is ripe for a 


renaissance of writing with a Christian view- 
point. 
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How Ecumenical Will the Council Be? 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Prove JoHN has a gloriously casual way of saying and doing the unex- 
pected. According to the press, his announcement of the coming Ecu- 
menical Council was a surprise even to the cardinals present on the 
occasion. World reaction to the proposed Council has been quite favor- 
able. Some Catholics have been enthusiastic, others cautiously optimistic. 
Other Christians have welcomed the news but await fuller details before 
making their comments. I suppose unbelievers are disinterested in the 
whole affair. 

What are the prospects for the success of the Council? It is risky 
to make predictions on a matter such as this. God has a habit of upsetting 
the predictions of those who would advise him how He should distribute 
His gifts in the future. Church unity is one of His gifts, and only a fool 
would say how God should give His gifts at this tragic moment of human 
history. However, I do not think it is arrogant to analyze the Council’s 
prospects from a human viewpoint, leaving the outcome resting in God’s 
providential hands. 


To begin with, I judge that the only present prospect of reconciliation 
is that of the return of the Orthodox. As a matter of fact, they will prob- 
ably be the only dissidents actually invited to the Council. From press 
reports from Rome, I take it that the Holy Father does not count on actual 
Protestant participation at the Council. Dr. W. A. Visser t’ Hooft, secre- 
tary general of the World Council of Churches, remarked at the time of 
the Papal pronouncement: “We are expressly interested in the question 


of how ecumenical this Council will be... .” From his remark, I gather 
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that he wonders just how many de- 
nominations will be invited to the 
Council. Yet I wonder just how 
many Protestant sects would actu- 
ally accept an invitation if the Vati- 
can offered it. A spokesman for the 
Scottish Church (Presbyterian) de- 
clared definitely that his church 
would not attend a council under 
Roman Catholic auspices. The 
president of the Methodist World 
Council said that if the Council in- 
volved “a return to Roman obedi- 
ence as an indispensable condition 
of Christian unity, then I imagine 
it will not be possible for the free 
churches to take part.” The Inter- 
national Council of Churches, foe 
of the World Council, asserted that 
the Pope’s proposal would separate 
the true Protestants from the false. 
“True Protestants will not co-oper- 
ate in the proposed ecumenical 
council.” 


My own guess is then that Protes- 
tants will not be invited to the Coun- 
cil as participants but that they 
will be asked to engage in discus- 
sions with Catholic theologians out- 
side the Council. This impression 
was strengthened by my reading a 
news summary of a Vatican broad- 
cast said to have been inspired by 
the Pope’s aides. It stated that 
while it did not want to discourage 
hopes for complete unity among all 
the followers of Christ, yet it em- 
phasized the vast difference between 
the Protestant idea of unity and 
that of the Catholic Church. It re- 
ferred to “a provisional unanimity 
permanently open to debate on a 
rather narrow foundation of general 
principles.” This was an allusion 
to the unity program of the World 
Council but we have to remember 
that the World Council is a mirror 
of world Protestantism. 
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Since the Protestant concept of 
unity is so different from that of the 
Catholics and the Orthodox, little 
would be accomplished by inviting 
the Protestants to take an actual 
part in the Council. They would be 
speaking a language the Catholics 
and Orthodox could not understand. 
On the other hand, considerable 
progress could be made by way of 
a continuing dialogue between Cath- 
olic and Protestant leaders and the- 
ologians outside the Council. Mean- 
while, the various Protestant 
churches could work hard at their 
own problems of organizational 
unity. Indeed, the National Lu- 
theran Council which met at Mil- 
waukee in early February com- 
mented that they were too involved 
in their own unity problems at pres- 
ent to give the Papal proposal more 
than a friendly, cursory nod. Vari- 
ous Lutheran bodies are preparing 
to merge in 1960 but the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod presents a 
real difficulty. Because of the Syn- 
od’s doctrinal intransigence, the 
prospects of merger with other Lu- 
theran bodies is very dim. 


Ovn hearts and minds go out to 
the Orthodox. Our kinship to them 
is very close. As Pope Leo XIII ex- 
pressed it: “Nay, with few excep- 
tions we are so entirely at one that 
in defense of the Catholic faith we 
often have recourse to reasons bor- 
rowed from the teaching, rites and 
customs of the East. The principal 
subject of contention is the primacy 
of the Roman pontiff.” But while 
we are one in mind and heart with 
the Orthodox, we are only one in 
heart with the Protestants. While 


we do share many beliefs with them, 
we see things differently from them, 
we speak a different theological lan- 
Perhaps our terminology 


guage. 
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seems formal, legalistic, overly the- 
ological to them but theirs seems 
vague and ambiguous to us. In- 
formal dialogue between Catholic 
and Protestant theologians could 
help us to elucidate to each other 
just what we do mean. 

Take the word “unity” for in- 
stance. If we hope to achieve unity 
with Protestants, we would have 
to know what they mean by unity. 
But they can’t seem to agree on 
what it does mean. The entire Faith 
and Order Conference of the World 
Council at Oberlin, Ohio in 1957 
was devoted to the question: What 
is the nature of the unity we seek? 
Delegates said that the obvious 
trend was toward the concept of a 
visible church but no definite con- 
cept of the nature of Christian unity 
was arrived at as a result of the 
deliberations. The puzzled Catholic 
observer wonders how anyone can 
seek unity if he doesn’t know what 
he is looking for. 


S amvet McCrea CAVERT, retiring 
as executive secretary of the World 
Council of Churches in the U. S. A., 
wrote an article entitled “The Ecu- 
menical Movement: Retrospect and 
Prospect” in The Ecumenical Re- 
view (April, 1958). He told of the 
troubles and triumphs of the Coun- 
cil during his forty-year associa- 
tion with it and then gave his sum- 
mation: “To be at all realistic, 
however, we must admit that most 
of the great questions inherent in 
the ecumenical movement have still 
to be answered. We have become 
more conscious of our oneness with 
Christ and so have a growing unity 
of spirit and purpose, but we still 
have to discover how to give an ade- 
quate organizational expression of 
the spirit.” 

As Mr. Cavert says, this growing 
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unity of spirit among the Protestant 
churches strives for organizational 
expression. But there is a wide di- 
versity among them as to what this 
organization should be. Some think 
organizational unity means the vari- 
ous denominations should recog- 
nize each other, or should co-operate 
with each other in the mission field 
or in social action, or allow inter- 
communion, or perhaps even fed- 
erate or merge. Little stress is 
placed on unity of doctrine, the em- 
phasis being on fellowship as a 
mark of unity though I must admit 
there is a noticeable heightening of 
interest in theology in Protestant 
circles. At times, it seems that 
Protestant leaders will agree on 
nothing pertaining to Christian 
unity except that the unity they en- 
vision is not the unity of Rome. For 
too much unity makes a church 
powerful and power corrupts. 

In discussing religion with Prot- 
estants, I am constantly puzzled by 
the ambiguous sense in which they 
use the term “Church of Christ.” As 
they describe the Church of Christ 
it seems to have precious little of 
Christ about it. They constantly 
speak of the sinfulness of the 
Church and they consider it as 
something human and corrupt, a 
mere servant of Christ, an alien 
body that is not truly the body of 
Christ. All that God expects from 
this Church is service and we are 
told that “doctrine divides while 
service unites.” The Catholic con- 
siders this a feeble notion of the 
Church. The members are sinners 
but Christ is holy and unstained by 
sin. The Church of Christ must 
possess Christ, and if it possesses 
Him, then He cannot tolerate diver- 
ity of belief. Can Christ be incon- 
sistent with Himself? He gives unity 
for He is present in the Church. He 
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and His Church are one and indi- 
visible. 

I hope then that the convening 
of the Council will mean the begin- 
ning of earnest, informal discus- 
sions between Catholic and Protes- 
tant theologians. As an American 
with love for “my kinsmen in the 
flesh,” I hope that American Cath- 
olic theologians will hold these dia- 
logues with American Protestants. 
We are far behind European Cath- 
olics in ecumenical work. It’s time 
we caught up with them and with 
the Holy Father’s desire for the 
unity of all Christians. 


Mikoyan’s War 


One of the principal themes of 
the Communist Party Congress in 
February was the success of Soviet 
rocketry. The boast was made 
again and again that Soviet success 
in rocket building had shifted the 
balance of world power to the Com- 
munist camp. Yet it was noticeable 
that speakers at the Congress also 
laid a heavy stress on the war 
against imperialism in Asia and 
Africa. Marshal Malinovsky, after 
boasting that Soviet missiles could 
hit any point anywhere in the 
world, turned immediately to the 
campaign to win the underdevel- 
oped nations. 

The trouble is that we Americans 
cannot seem to grasp the Soviet con- 
cept of total war. We can under- 
stand the arguments in Washington 
about the need of having nuclear 
weapons superior to those of Russia. 
But most of us are disinterested in 
any talk about war on the economic 
front and perhaps some of us think 
it’s tied up with “give-away pro- 
grams by bleeding hearts.” We im- 
agine that the only war we need to 
worry about is a war of H-bombs. 
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Mikoyan, the general directing 
the Soviet economic war, was here 
among us a short time ago. We 
were unconcerned about what he 
is doing to defeat America by means 
of trade pacts and economic aid to 
new nations. Most of us attended 
only to his personality, to his 
shrewdness, slithery charm and 
evasiveness. 

Mikoyan however is a man to be 
reckoned with. He has utter confi- 
dence in the superiority of the So- 
viet industrial machinery and its 
ability to force international com- 
petitors to their knees. In his talk 
at the Fordham Alumni Dinner on 
January 27th Vice President Nixon 
told of one saving lesson Mikoyan 
had learned as a result of his visit. 
He had discovered that, contrary to 
what he heard in Russia, American 
workers are not seething with dis- 
content and on the verge of revolu- 
tion. According to Marxist theory, 
workers must become increasingly 
unhappy under capitalism and of 
course the American economy is 
the most advanced form of capital- 
ism and therefore the workers 
should be ready to revolt. 

Mikoyan admitted to Nixon that 
the strongest defenders of the 
American system and the most vig- 
orous enemies of Communism are 
not the Wall Street bankers but the 
leaders of the trade unions, Un- 
doubtedly Mikoyan had men like 
Meany in mind. Mikoyan still feels 
that America will eventually go 
Communistic but not because of 
discontented workers. No, he told 


Nixon it would go Red because the 
American people would see that the 
Soviet economy is producing at a 
faster rate than the American. They 
would have to adopt Communism 
in order to avoid becoming a second- 
rate nation. The remark shows how 
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much trust he puts in the Soviet in- 
dustrial machinery. 


W: know that Communism will 
not succeed here but we also know 
that it has succeeded in countries of 
Asia. Why? In her latest book Five 
Ideas That Change the World (Nor- 
ton) Barbara Ward remarks that 
the success of Communism is not 
due to Marxist dogma. The theory 
of progressive misery of workers 
and progressive exploitation of co- 
lonial nations has been exploded. 
But Communism has succeeded be- 
cause it has been able to get back- 
ward countries over the first stages 
of modernization and industriali- 
zation safely. The workers have had 
to suffer in the process but they are 
willing to suffer because they think 
they are building a prosperous re- 
gime for their children. 

Mikoyan’s economic weapons are 
incredibly powerful. To counteract 
them, America and the nations of 
the Western World should provide 
capital to enable undeveloped coun- 
tries to industrialize. As Barbara 
Ward in The Atlantic (February) 
says: “If the wealthier nations con- 
tributed one per cent of their na- 
tional incomes each year to world 
development, they could comfort- 
ably cover all present needs, and if 
the percentage were maintained 
while their own incomes rose, fu- 
ture needs could be met as well.” 


Tae new nations of Africa could 
offer the U. S. a special opportunity 
to atone for our sins against the 
Negro. The concept of collective 
guilt is invalid and yet many Amer- 
icans do feel a sense of shame and 
guilt over the grim record of Ameri- 
can crimes against the Negro. Those 
crimes were inaugurated by Ameri- 
can sea captains carrying on their 
macabre traffic in African captives. 
The physical conditions on these 
slave ships were simply indescrib- 
able. Chained together like cattle, 
many of them dying enroute, these 
children of God endured tortures as 
frightful as those of any Nazi con- 
centration camp. Those who sur- 
vived to emerge from the holds of 
these stinking ships to the sunlight 
of America met with a fate on land 
almost as bad as what they had lived 
through at sea. 

Even on plantations where they 
received no brutal handling, the life 
of the African slave was little better 
than that of a beast of burden. And 
even for a hundred years after he 
was “emancipated,” as Archbishop 
Rummel has pointed out, the Amer- 
ican Negro had to live a sub-human 
existence. 

I do think that most of us would 
feel a certain degree of relief of con- 
science if the U. S., as a nation, 
tried to make up to the modern 
African for American crimes 
against his ancestors. 








What her apparitions say to us: 


MARY'S MESSAGE IN THE SPACE AGE 


by Omer Englebert 


Au that we have passed in review 
bears the mark of the miraculous. 
We have seen the Virgin come from 
heaven to earth in the twinkling of 
an eye, we have seen her pass 
through walls, walk above the tree 
tops, appear in the air as though she 
came and went like light and 
shadow. She had but to show her- 
self to turn back the German army 
on its march and to prolong by half 
a century the life of a dying woman 
for whom burial preparations were 
being made. She has cured all types 
of illness by means of plain water, 
converted sinners by means of a 
medal; for more than a century she 
has granted to the voice of a child in 
wooden shoes the power to call mil- 


lions of people to prayer before a 
rock. 

Such phenomena depend upon di- 
vine power. They are not astonish- 
ing to those who believe in the 
Scriptures. For do not the Scrip- 
tures contain the narrative of hun- 
dreds of miracles, and did not Jesus 
declare that He would always work 
such wonders? Celestial apparitions 
notably abound in both Old and 
New Testaments, and they have 
continued since the founding of the 
Church. And how many were the 
times when the Virgin made herself 
visible here and there before she ap- 
peared to Catherine Labouré! So 
true is this that there are not many 
parts of Christendom that cannot 




















take pride in a visit from her, and 
where even now, pilgrimages do not 
keep the memory of those visits 
fresh. 

But the apparitions in the Rue 
du Bac and those that followed 
have, nevertheless, a special impor- 
tance for us by reason of the fact 
that they are so recent, and because 
they have been well investigated 
and have reoccurred with such mys- 
terious frequency; by reason, too, 
of the fact that they are linked to- 
gether, that they complement each 
other, that they seem to form part 
of one providential design, and that 
their effects are prolonged before 
our eyes. 

Therefore, it is natural that we 
seek to understand the reason and 
the significance of these divine in- 
terventions which, so to speak, are 
addressed to each and every one of 
us. 


I, as Scripture asserts, mira- 
cles are signs and wonders given 
by God to show the authenticity 
of Christ’s mission, it is evident 
that these apparitions we are con- 
sidering took place only to con- 
firm the Gospel message. Now what 
is the Gospel other than the revela- 
tion of our supernatural destiny 
and the means we are to take in 
order to fulfill it? One realizes from 
the very words of Our Lady herself 
that it was with the object of re- 
calling our minds to heaven and of 
helping us to go there that she has 
come among us again. 


W: should not waste our time in 
trifles when great things are at 
stake. There is no need for those 
who have seen the messenger to tell 
us all their secrets, nor is it neces- 
sary that they explain to us their 
heavenly visitor’s every word and 
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gesture. Is it for them to count her 
steps, to speak only in the most per- 
fect theological terms, to say why 
the visitor came to this or to that 
place rather than to another? And 
if we find some obscurities, some 
trifling contradictions, some bizarre 
and even childish details in their 
accounts, let us recall that they are 
all really children, that they have 
not been gifted with inerrancy and 
the power of the Holy Ghost, that 
what they tell us is not on a par 
with the Scriptures. 

Life is so short and the judgment 
is so near that we must hurry on. 
Instead of losing ourselves in what 
is insoluble and merely incidental, 
let us think of what is clear, of what 
is essential, and let us hasten to ap- 
ply it for our best benefit. It would 
be to misunderstand and sadden the 
Virgin were we to see in her a 
Sphinx, a police officer, an account- 
ant or a lawyer. She is a child of the 
earth who always speaks to us in 
our own tongue, a mother who calls 
to her children. What she expects 
is that her coming and her message 
be received with the loving and sim- 
ple respect that any good son would 
snow for the actions and words of 
his Mother. 

Nor does she wish us to think 
ourselves at a disadvantage if we 
cannot undertake the journey to 
Lourdes or to Fatima, or if it should 
happen that we break the chain of 
our Miraculous Medal. According 
to Catherine Labouré, the medal 





Our Lady has appeared many times since 
the beginning of the Industrial Revolution. 
Why have these apparitions occurred in this 
era and what is Mary’s message for our age? 
Omer Englebert provides an answer in this 
excerpt from his forthcoming Catherine La- 
boure and the Modern Apparitions of Our 
Lady (translated by Alastair Guinan; to be 
published by Kenedy, 1959). 














should be worn around the neck; 
yet Rochefort had his in his belt 
when it stopped the bullet from Cas- 
sagnac’s pistol. She said, too, that 
the prayer to be said is: “O Mary, 
conceived without sin...” never- 
theless, it was the Memorare that 
Ratisbonne prayed before his con- 
version, 

Therefore, all that has been told 
us by those who have seen Our Lady 
or all they recommend is not of 
equal importance. In brief, Mary 
has not come among us in order to 
mystify us or to make our life 
darker and more troubled, but 
rather to enlighten us, encourage 
us, to help us, in a word, to save our 
souls. 


Now we know well that we have 
no Saviour, no Master, other than 
Him who said: “I am the Good 
Shepherd ...I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. .. .” Conse- 
quently the message of the Virgin 
is to be read in the light of His 
teaching. 

Mary’s message adds nothing to 
the Gospel, just as it takes nothing 
from it. Her message does not tell 
us anything new or sensational; it 
does not unveil the future of man- 
kind, nor the date of the world’s 
end, nor does it reveal any of those 
secrets that the Father did not will 
the Son to open before us. Still less 
does it destroy any of the exactions 
of the Gospel message, notably of 
those on which all else is based: 
“Wide is the way which leads to 
perdition . . . straight is the path 


which leads to life. ... If any man 
would follow me, he must take up 
his cross ... and take my yoke upon 
him.” 

We must not, therefore, seek in 
the message of the apparitions a 
way of finding dispensation from 
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that yoke or from that cross, we 
must not expect it to show us some 
easy way to heaven. But we may 
seek and we will find in it an abund- 
ance of help that permits us to walk 
more courageously in the narrow 
path as we come to understand 
“how sweet is His yoke and how 
light\is His burden,” as the Saviour 
Himself has promised us. 

Sojne of the lessons of the Appari- 
tions; are unspoken, for even before 
opening her lips Our Lady teaches 
us goncerning several important 
matters. 

Let us think, first of all, of the 
kind} of collaborators she has se- 
lected; they are all wanting in learn- 
ing. ip hshe are not here concerned 
with; Ratisbonne, for Our Lady 
neither spoke to him nor gave him 
any Jnission.) Catherine in Paris, 
Mélahie and Maximin at La Salette, 
Bernadette at Lourdes, the four chil- 
dren jof Pontmain, the servant at 
Pelleyoisin, the three children at 
Fatinha, the five school children at 
Beauraing and the poor little girl 
at Banneux: here are eighteen peo- 
ple who would be unable, even were 
they to combine all their abilities, to 
write a letter without making mis- 
takes, or to work out the simplest 
algebraic problem, or to name a 
noted clown or a celebrated actor. 





Way did Mary not appeal instead 
to the learned to make known her 
message? To begin with, she judged 
and wished to show that this was 
not necessary, just as Jesus showed 
us the same thing when He called 
the Apostles and founded His 
Church. And then it was doubtless 
evident to her that many of the 
learned are too pretentious, too 
lacking in simple directness, so that 
only a few of them could discharge 
so delicate a mission. 
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She seems to say that “they think 
they know everything because they 
have looked into some corners of 
the perishable earth, forgetting that 
many other parts of the physical 
universe, many suns revolving in 
space millions of light years away, 
still have to be probed. They think 
they know all that is to be known, 
and they are not even aware that it 
is God who has created all the plan- 
ets and whose sustaining care holds 
them in space. They believe, more- 
over, in indefinite progress, as 
though their chemical and mechani- 
cal skills would ever be able to 
change human nature into some- 
thing divine or angelic. To listen to 
them one might think they had al- 
ready rebuilt the earthly paradise 
upon this planet, as if its people, in 
spite of their new labor-saving de- 
vices and means of pleasure, did not 
continue to complain and to behave 
as badly as ever. With their turn of 
mind how could they ever under- 
stand my message, which is spir- 
itual? Even were they to grasp 
something of it, they would intro- 
duce so many corrections and add 
so many bizarre features that the 
message itself would become unrec- 
ognizable. Decidedly no, in think- 
ing it over, these are not the am- 
bassadors I seek. They would spoil 
everything.” 


Oox Lapby is certainly right about 
those scientists who have no faith, 
for who would entrust music to the 
deaf? Yet why did she pass by the 
Christian scientists and not include 
even one well-educated person 
among her confidants? She was not 
prone to such exclusions in the past, 
and in former centuries she did, in- 
deed, appear to more than one 
learned man. Has she then become 
unjust, and has she determined to 
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look on all learning with horror be- 
cause a certain kind of scientific 
outlook has encouraged unbelief? 
Is she like the mother who locks 
away all the knives in a drawer be- 
cause her child has nearly cut off 
his finger? 

Certainly this is not so. The most 
wise Virgin, Virgo sapientissima, 
does not condemn knowledge as 
such, nor does she condemn its good 
results. However, she does wish to 
turn us away from the idea that we 
may count on learning to solve the 
problem of our eternal destiny. 

She seems to say: “See how well 
Catherine, Estelle, and these six- 
teen children have understood the 
great truths I came to recall and 
how carefully they have carried out 
their mission. They had no college 
degrees, any more than had St. 
Joseph, I myself, or many another 
saint in heaven. But they did have 
the foundation of a knowledge 
which is above that of worldly schol- 
ars, something which makes it pos- 
sible for them to understand the 
past, the present and the future, 
things seen and unseen, God, angels 
and men, good and evil, pleasure 
and pain, the devil, the world and 
the flesh. However little they had, 
they knew whence they came and 
whither they were going; they knew 
how to behave in the changing cir- 
cumstances of life. How often those 
who have more knowledge of the 
kind the world holds in honor are 
beset and unhappy on earth, and 
have little hope of gaining heaven. 

“The knowledge prized by the 
world is like that water which the 
Samaritan woman wearied of draw- 
ing from Jacob’s well, and of which 
Jesus said: ‘Everyone who drinks 
of this water will thirst again.’ The 
knowledge of the shepherds of La 
Salette and of the Sister of the poul- 











try yard at Enghien is to be likened 
to that other water of which He 
said: ‘Who drinks of the water that 
I will give him shall never thirst; 
but the water that I will give him 
shall become in him a fountain of 
water springing up unto life ever- 
lasting.’ God gives some things to 


all unreservedly as He ‘makes the 


sun shine upon the evil as well as 
upon the good’; but there are other 
gifts He grants only conditionally. 
So it is with the spiritual knowledge 
of which I speak, and my Son told 
you of these conditions on the day 
when ‘He rejoiced in the Holy Spirit 
and said: I praise thee Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, that thou didst 
hide these things from the wise and 
prudent, and have revealed them to 
little ones. Yes, Father; for such 
was thy good pleasure.’ ” 


I; we have no faith, these words 
show us how it is that we may gain 
it; if we have faith, they tell us 
how we may preserve it. We must 
remain humble, we must remain 
little, if we are already so; we must 
become so, if we are not. In other 
words, we must act in humility as is 
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fitting to creatures who are of them- 
selves nothing. We must seek from 
God alone those supernatural aids 
which we lack; we must beg Him to 
grant them to us. He is always 
happy to answer such prayers, for, 
as Jesus said: “What man is there 
among you, who if his son asks him 
for a loaf will hand him a stone; 
or if he asks for a fish, will hand 
him a serpent? If you, therefore, 
evil as you are, know how to give 
good gifts to your children how 
much more will your Father in 
heaven give good things to those 
who ask him!” 

It is, after all, when we have re- 
ceived these “good things” that we 
will become wholly enlightened, 
whether we have been learned or 
ignorant before. Then it is that we 
shall know what is the one thing 
necessary; we shall understand that 
all truth is contained in Our Sa- 
viour’s revelation. Having found 
the Way, we shall no longer look for 
guidance to those blind leaders who 
succeed each other generation after 
generation in offering to guide 
others, equally blind, with the result 
that all fall into the abyss. 


al 


Taar tremendous devotion of the people of Portugal, manifest at Fatima, 
is the key to the greatest miracle of our time. It is a miracle of which I 
knew nothing that morning in the Daily Worker office when I was mysti- 
fied and even shocked by the apparent willingness of Catholics to peddle 
superstitious nonsense about alleged miraculous events in the heart of 
what I then believed to be Salazar’s bloody police State. 


—Douglas Hyde 























IS THERE A BETTER WAY 
TO TEACH RELIGION? 


An educator who has meditated profoundly on the 
teaching of religion, offers a method that will sound 


radical to academic ears. .. . 


One of the most serious errors that 
we are making in education today 
is that of treating the study of reli- 
gion as simply one more liberal art 
—as one that is the most important, 
to be sure, but otherwise no differ- 
ent from the other liberal arts. In 
so doing, we are making it subject 
to a set of motives, a system of in- 
struction, and a concept of science 
that do hardly more than pervert it. 
We are causing it to be studied for 
secondary, non-religious motives 
like “credits” and the values of an 
intellectual discipline—values, inci- 
dentally, which the pseudo-scien- 
tific method we follow does not in 
fact afford. 

These statements will, I know, 
rouse quite a rumble of questions 
and objections. Surely, I do not 
mean them to be taken literally! 
For how, without marks and the 
system of instruction that goes with 
them, could we be sure that the stu- 
dents would cover the ground and 
really master this subject? And, if 
not marks or credits, what would 
motivate them? Again, what about 
the teaching of religion, at the col- 
lege level, as a scientific discipline— 
as systematic theology? Are we to 
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undo all the work that has been 
done during the last twenty-five 
years toward making this subject 
scientifically respectable? Are we to 
reduce our religion courses to the 
form of wishy-washy instruction 
they once were—are we not threat- 
ening, indeed, to make them more 
wishy-washy than ever? 


Wauen I hear questions and objec- 
tions like these—and I have heard 
them many times—I am struck by 
how deeply suspicious the Ameri- 
can educator is of any other than 
the classroom-and-marks system; 
that is, of any truly liberal method 
of educating. It is as if he were sub- 
ject to a conditioned reflex which 
makes him react automatically 
against any proposition that was in 
the strict sense radical—somewhat 
as if it were a bomb thrown by a 
freak agitator. 

And yet what I am maintaining 
here is, after all, something which 
the Judaeo-Graeco-Roman world— 
a world not less intellectual than 
our own—would have understood, 
and did, in fact, take for granted. 

Why they did so, and why we 
may be well-advised to do so again 











I can best bring out, I believe, by 
answering the questions, in order, 
that have been noted above: this, 
not because it is the ideal way of 
dealing with the subject, but be- 
cause it is the only one likely to 
satisfy those who (like administra- 
tors) tend, for one reason or an- 
other, to favor the status quo. 


| how can we be certain that 
without marks, and the system that 
goes with them, our students will be 
impelled to cover the ground and 
master this subject in an orderly 
way? The main answer to this ques- 
tion is simply the counter-ques- 
tion: how can we be certain they 
will do so with marks and the sys- 
tem that goes with them? Whatever 
else they may have done, the stu- 
dents who have gone to Catholic 
schools for a minimum of twelve 
years will certainly have covered 
the ground of religion—if anything, 
ad nauseam. But does that mean 
that they will have covered it in 
such a way as to have mastered it? 
Will their training be able to stand 
up against Mortimer Adler’s general 
criticism, that our system is de- 
signed to get the students to cover 
the ground without once touching 
it? There seems little reason to sup- 
pose that when we have chopped 
up a living body of truth into its 
parts and have had the students 
study these individually, we have 
enabled them really to master the 
subject. The procedure is compre- 
hensive and orderly, yes; but on 
coming away from it, our students 
are likely to have about as much ap- 
preciation of God’s living Truth as 
medical students would have of a 
Pavlova or a Karsavina on coming 
away from a dissecting room. If “to 
master” means to have studied, one 
by one, the dogmas of Christianity, 
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and to have passed tests on each of 
them, then students certainly do, in 
our system, “master” the subject of 
religion “in an orderly way.” But 
what kind of mastery is this! 

“The picture you paint is some- 
what unfair, and far too dismal,” 
comes the answer. “And even if it 
were true, there still remains the 
problem of discipline. How do you 
expect students to work hard at 
courses for which no credit is 
given?” This “answer” makes the 
picture even more dismal. For what 
we have here is the virtual admis- 
sion that whereas students find the 
study of religion so “flat, stale and 
unprofitable” that they simply will 
not work at it except for marks, 
they will nevertheless undergo the 
training, often ascetic, that is re- 
quired for baseball, basketball, 
football, glee-club singing, debating, 
dramatics, and the like, all with no 
thought of marks. In other words, 
even though their souls are natura- 
liter Christianae, and have been dis- 
posed, by the Sacraments and the 
Mass, for relishing religion, they 
will ordinarily leave high school or 
college far more proficient in “out- 
side activities” than in attending 
Mass, contemplating, praying, per- 
forming corporal and_ spiritual 
works of mercy, reading the Bible, 
the Fathers, the great theologians, 
and the Popes. As I say, the picture 
seems dismal. 


Bor what about the position that 
religion should be taught as a sci- 





Are we really teaching religion under the 
“marks” system and the so-called “scientific 
method”? John Julian Ryan not only an- 
swers the question but proposes a method 
which the Judaeo-Graeco-Roman world took 
for granted. Mr. Ryan’s Idea of a Catholic 
College and Beyond Humanism are the fruits 
of long years of experience as an educator. 























IS THERE A BETTER WAY TO TEACH RELIGION? 


entific discipline? This, too, seems 
to rest on very shaky grounds, both 
intellectual and moral. It seems to 
be based on a number of half-truths 
concerning the human mind and 
scientific training which may be 
summarized, in all fairness, I be- 
lieve, as follows: — since a college 
is a place for the cultivation of the 
intellectual virtues, religion should 
be studied there primarily for that 
purpose. But the intellectual virtues 
are properly cultivated by purely 
scientific study. And the chief fac- 
ulty of such study is the discursive 
reason. Tke scientific study of reli- 
gion consists, therefore, in master- 
ing the lines of thought that have 
been arrived at by discursive rea- 
soning, especially those lines of 
thought in which dogmas of the 
Faith are not only explicated, but 
also shown not to be unreasonable. 
And the best way in which to con- 
vey and test knowledge of this kind 
is to follow the usual piecemeal, 
marking-system method. 
Unfortunately, however, these 
presuppositions are all very ques- 
tionable. The notion, for instance, 
that what is here called the scien- 
tific approach to religion corre- 
sponds with the practice of scien- 
tists is merely absurd. Science 
begins with descriptive knowledge 
and proceeds, by experimentation, 
to causes; thereafter, it hands over 
to philosophy the problems of pri- 
mary causality that are inevitably 
conjured up by its methods and 
discoveries. For that reason, no 
scientist would ever approve of 
training a student in the philosophy 
of his science before that student 
had acquired a thorough first-hand 
descriptive knowledge and an ex- 
perimental understanding of its 
subject-matter and sound experi- 
ence in the use of its specific meth- 
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ods. No biologist, for instance, 
would ever say to a student: “You 
have observed, day in and day out, 
such creatures as a tree, a dog, a 
man. You therefore have a good 
first-hand acquaintance with the 
animate world that is studied in 
biology. Moreover, you have stud- 
ied several books on biology, so 
that you have a reasonably good 
knowledge of its realm of dis- 
course, its methodology, and its 
principal laws. You should next 
proceed, in the light of this knowl- 
edge, to a strictly philosophic study 
of vitalism and mechanism. When 
you have got by heart the various 
arguments and illustrations that 
have been adduced in favor of each 
of these positions, and can write a 
thesis on some aspect of them, I 
will accredit you as a scientifically 
trained biologist.” 

Although no teacher of biology 
would ever think of acting in this 
way, many of our teachers of “sci- 
entific” religion courses seem to 
think little or nothing of acting in 
a way analogous to it. They seem 
willing to take students who know 
hardly anything of the Bible or of 
what is actually done during the 
celebration of the Mass or the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments; 
who know little about any branch 
of our Church other than the West- 
ern; who certainly know very little 
Church history that is worth know- 
ing; who have had no experience 
of exegesis, meditation, theological 
analysis and reconciliation, or cas- 
uistry; who possess, in short, al- 
most no descriptive knowledge of 
their religion or experience in the 
methods of deepening and refining 
this knowledge;—they are willing, 
I say, to take students like these, 
and, having had them memorize 
lines of reasoning largely in de- 
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fense of the dogmas of Christianity, 
to accredit them as scientifically 
trained. The method they follow 
here may seem scientific to them; 
but not to scientists. 


| onze, the belief that training of 
this kind gives to students anything 
other than a collection of notions 
and a filing-system for storing them 
away, is simply a delusion. How 
many of these students, faced with 
a sic et non, or with an anathema 
from Denzinger, would know how 
to go about dealing with it system- 
atically and scientifically, so as to 
be sure of the notes of certitude 
proper to their conclusions? Some 
of the military authorities stationed 
at our Catholic colleges refer to the 
religion courses their trainees take 
as courses in “pre-theology.” It 
may be that they, and not the com- 
pilers of our catalogues, are right: 
perhaps these courses do not pro- 
duce theologians—or even appren- 
tice theologians. 

Certainly, they are not a very 
good means of training students in 
the intellectual virtues: young 
minds do not acquire science, un- 
derstanding, and wisdom, to say 
nothing of prudence and art, by 
memorizing theories which are the 
fruit of someone else’s exercise of 
these virtues. 


Evex if they did cultivate the in- 
tellectual virtues, these courses 
would raise two grave questions: 
are they pursued in a truly liberal 
spirit; and are they justifiable 
morally? 

The answer to both these ques- 
tions would seem to be, no. 

For how can these, any more 
than any other courses, be culti- 
vated in a truly liberal spirit—that 
is, in a truly disinterested way—if 
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they require the spur of marks and 
credits? 

Nor does it seem morally justifi- 
able for students to study them pri- 
marily as a means of cultivating 
the intellect. We may cultivate the 
intellect primarily in order to enjoy 
God’s Truth; we cannot study 
God’s Truth primarily to cultivate 
the intellect. For, as St. Augustine 
says, sin consists in enjoying what 
should be used and in using what 
should be enjoyed. 

The ancient Christians thought 
that God’s Truth should be taken 
into the soul in the context of Chris- 
tian worship —reverently, grate- 
fully, joyfully. Naturally, they 
would have had no objections to 
systematic courses in Christian doc- 
trine or, for those who were ready 
for them, to courses in theology; 
but they would have studied these, 
not for intellectual cultivation, but 
for spiritual. If we are startled at 
the idea of having all our courses 
in religion given in a chapel, they 
would have been startled at the idea 
of having them given anywhere 
else. 


Wasa, then, do I propose practi- 
cally? 

Roughly this :—That we teach all 
our general courses in religion de- 
voutly, liberally, and humanely: 
making them, in the elementary 
school, sources of wonder, delight, 
and gratitude; in the high-school, 
not only this, but making them also 
the key to the bewilderments and 
anxieties of youth; and in the col- 
lege, all these things, as well as the 
source of insights, both poetic and 
scientific, into the deepest of real- 
ities. I propose that we therefore 
choose and train as teachers of this 
subject those who are deeply enam- 
oured of it; who have deep poetic 




















GOOD FRIDAY MORNING 


and scientific appreciation of it; 
who are able so to present it that 
it will, of its own intrinsic interest, 
engage profoundly the student’s 
mind and heart. Although we do 
not have recourse to marks or 
credits, | recommend that we re- 
quire students to write essays on 
all the truths they learn, so as 
thereby to strengthen their grasp 
of these and to enable both them- 
selves and their instructors to de- 
termine what needs further teach- 
ing. They should be required, by 
an honor-system, simply to read, 
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not necessarily study, many of the 
interesting books on_ theological 
subjects that are now being written 
for the educated layman in a non- 
technical style; this, largely to help 
them discover how intensely inter- 
esting and vital the subject of reli- 
gion can be. Above all, I urge that 
they never once be given the im- 
pression that religion is a utilitarian 
thing, but that they ever be aided 
to regard it as what it is, the liberal 
art practiced on this earth, man’s 
principal joy and fore-taste of 
heaven. 


Good Friday Morning 


by A. M. SULLIVAN 


Give Malchus a larger ear 
For the one that Peter cleft 
And let the maimed man hear 
The accusing chanticleer 

As Peter hides bereft 

And anger chills to fear. 


Give Peter a flaming sword 
To cleave a coward’s tongue 
That thrice denied The Lord, 
A blade honed on the Word 
That raced the wind among 
Golgotha’s screaming horde. 


Let Matchus listen long 

As Peter measures blame 

For his first and second wrong 
And tell the sullen throng 

The wonder of the Name 

That filled his ear with song. 











outh Lakes to Polttics 


by Dorothy R. Bross 


For three days last April the cham- 
bers of the New York State Senate 
were invaded by a carefully organ- 
ized youth movement. The historic 
hall that had known Al Smith and 
F. D. R. was completely taken over 
by attractive girls and self-confi- 
dent young men. Surprisingly 
enough, this event aroused little, if 
any, interest among the citizens of 
the state because so few knew about 
it. Some may have seen the ac- 


counts in the local paper, well writ- 
ten articles with pictures of the ac- 
tivities of the New York State 
Intercollegiate Mock Senate, but I’m 
sure the great majority of readers 
gave more attention, just as I did, 
to the featured story of the murder 
of a movie star’s lover which occu- 
pied the front pages at this time. 

I attended Mock Senate as part 
of an adult education course in 
American Government. Feeling I 


























YOUTH TAKES TO POLITICS 


was being roped in to watch chil- 
dren play at being grown up, I went 
to scoff, but stayed to be impressed 
and to look into the story behind 
the Mock Senate. It was begun in 
1951, I discovered, when a group 
from State Teachers College in Al- 
bany conceived the idea of a student 
senate after a visit to the legislature. 
Every year since that time a group 
of delegates from some thirty col- 
leges meet annually during the Eas- 
ter recess to hold a mock legislative 
session. Liberal arts, engineering, 
teaching, technical, agricultural 
and business schools are all repre- 
sented; private, parochial and pub- 
lic schools all send their delegations. 


My first impression on entering 
the Senate was the complete ab- 
sence of adults, except as spectators. 
This, I was to learn, is in keeping 
with the aim of Mock Senate, to be 
completely student-run. Teachers, 
politicians, parents and citizens are 
all welcome but take no part in 
Mock Senate and help only in an 
advisory capacity. The responsibil- 
ity for all plans and their execution 
rests with the steering committee, 
composed of representatives from 
colleges which have signified their 
willingness to accept the task. Be- 
cause it is a year round activity, in 
practice, this work usually devolves 
upon the colleges in the Capital dis- 


trict: Albany Business, State Teach- . 


ers, Saint Rose, Mildred Elley, Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic, Russell Sage, 
Siena, Skidmore, Albany Law, and 
a downstate co-ordinator, Hofstra. 
As one member of this year’s com- 
mittee told me, “We hold our first 
meeting for the next session about 
a week after this year’s Senate is 
over and have meetings all year 
round.” 

In addition to the steering com- 
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mittee, there are standing commit- 
tees and every delegate is assigned 
to at least one. The president, ma- 
jority and minority leaders and 
party whips are elected, and from 
year to year the schools alternate 
between majority and minority 
sides to insure equal opportunity 
for all to participate. Thursday 
evening is traditionally spent in a 
“prep” school to acquaint newcom- 
ers with Senate procedures, to nomi- 
nate the president and to make party 
assignments. The meeting takes on 
the aura of the “smoke-filled room” 
as delegates maneuver for advan- 
tage in the forthcoming Senate. 
With the framework established, 
the senators settle down Friday 
morning to business. Each college 
submits two bills which are acted 
upon exactly as the real Senate acts 
upon proposed legislation, being 
assigned to appropriate committees 
where they are subjected to inten- 
sive study and then reported to the 
floor. Those which are passed are 
submitted to the Governor’s office 
for consideration and “it is signifi- 
cant,” former Governor Harriman 
says, “that some of them have later 
been adopted into law.” A ban on 
switchblade knives and stiffer nar- 
cotic controls have been put on the 
statute books as a result of Mock 
Senate action. 


‘Tus dead seriousness with which 
the work of Mock Senate is handled 
was my second vivid impression of 





Too many of us think of politicians as Al 
Capp characters kissing babies. The little 
known but highly important New York Mock 
Senate gives college students actual experi- 
ence in nominating and electing candidates, 
logrolling and politicking a bill through to 
passage. Dorothy Bross wrote this report 
after attending a meeting of the steering 
committee for this year’s Senate. 
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the group. Could this earnest young 
law-maker in the third row be the 
same hot rodder who pumps gas at 
the neighborhood filling station, | 
asked myself, and could that poised 
young woman on the rostrum be 
the same popular girl who ties up 
our party line by the hour? But as 
one representative told me, “this is 
no goof-off session,” and the ripple 
of amusement which greeted the 
reading of “stripped” bass for 
“striped” bass was quelled by a pre- 
emptory gavel. 

While I was there, the “senators” 
were acting upon a bill proposed by 
the State University of New York 
Teachers College at Brockport to 
empower the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to determine a minimum 
budget for each school district 
within the state and for the appro- 
priation by the legislature of neces- 
sary funds to provide the minimum 
school districts’ budget. As would 
probably happen in the real Senate, 
factions formed on an_ upstate- 
downstate line, as suburban and ur- 
ban interests were reflected by the 
delegates. All debate was subject 
to parliamentary rules and acid ref- 
erences to “my learned colleague 
across the aisle” were greeted with 
amusement but not allowed to de- 
tract from a thorough discussion of 
the issue. An earnestly injected 
“point of order” from one of the 
Adelphi College delegates kept the 
parliamentarian on the rostrum 
busy. Party whips communicated 
with the rostrum by telephones in- 
stalled at their desks and shep- 
herded the bill to a vote. It was 
passed, 50 to 17. 

“Why didn’t you vote for this 
bill?” I asked a representative from 
the College of St. Rose. “Were you 
trading horses, perhaps?” “No,” she 
replied, “We simply felt education 


should be left to the discretion of 
local school boards.” 


Ax analysis of bills proposed dur- 
ing the 1958 Senate yielded some 
interesting side lights on _ the 
thoughts of youth. By far the 
greater portion of bills were passed. 
But by far the greater portion of 
bills were non-controversial. Who 
can dispute the value of mandatory 
fire alarm boxes in or near con- 
valescent homes, increased appro- 
priations for students in school, 
establishment of vocational guid- 
ance clinics in all schools, expansion 
of teachers benefits to include ma- 
ternity leave, and such. Of far more 
significance, it seems to me, are the 
bills defeated. At first thought | 
would expect 18-22 year olds, rep- 
resenting the State of New York in 
Mock Senate, to pass overwhelm- 
ingly bills which would liberalize 
divorce laws by increasing the num- 
ber of grounds for divorce, estab- 
lish a public lottery and repeal com- 
pulsory motor vehicle inspection. 
Yet these bills were defeated. Per- 
haps the youth of today is not as 
radical as we adults fear and we 
should not worry so much about 
their future. By and large, it would 
seem they are reluctant to alter tra- 
dition and are slow to recommend 
change for change’s sake. 


Cvaseerrx led me to look behind 
the Mock Senate session to find out 
what makes such a group click. I 
received many strong impressions, 
but the strongest was the enthusi- 
asm of all who have any part in it, 
either as spectators or participants. 
In a generous endorsement of the 
Mock Senate former Governor Har- 
riman said: “I wish to commend the 
students in this organization for 
their recognition of the importance 




















YOUTH TAKES TO POLITICS 


of a working knowledge of their 
State Government and for doing 
something about it. Such knowl- 
edge and training are necessary to 
produce the caliber of citizens 
needed in a democracy such as ours. 
The people of our State have reason 
to be proud of the work and accom- 
plishments of the New York State 
Intercollegiate Mock Senate!” 

The “doing something about it,” 
I decided, was the key to their suc- 
cess and I accepted a cordial invi- 
tation from this year’s president to 
attend a meeting of the steering 
committee; I found this group turn- 
ing their backs on a bright October 
afternoon to plan for the 1959 Mock 
Senate. One by one the members 
gave their reports. April 16-19 was 
set for the next Senate and invita- 
tions to all colleges in the state 
were in the mail. Business over, the 
discussion became informal and all 
of them were more than willing to 
discuss Mock Senate and answer all 
my questions. 

“Why do you feel Mock Senate is 
so unique?” I inquired. “Students 
have participated in mock political 
conventions throughout the country 
and some universities are sending 
selected students of government to 
Washington for training by their 
congressmen.” 

“Mock Senate is the only com- 
pletely student-run body in the 
country. Politicians have been most 
helpful in their advice and encour- 
agement. We have received letters 
and telegrams from President 
Eisenhower, Senator Ives and 
others. The Governors have per- 
mitted the use of the Senate cham- 
ber and encouraged us in every way. 
Speaker of the Assembly, Oswald D. 
Heck, and his staff have always an- 
swered our every need, but they 
have not been permitted to take 
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more than an advisory part in our 
group,” I was told. “We were also 
greatly encouraged by sharing the 
Freedoms Foundation’s Thomas 
Jefferson Award for a project ef- 
fectively contributing to a_ better 
understanding of America’s heritage 
of personal liberty.” 


6¢é 

Wr sponsors Mock Senate?” I 
asked. In one college it is the Peace 
Club, in another, the Gavel Club, 
and in another, the debating society. 
But in all cases the organization 
sponsoring the Senate is a student 
organization, it was emphasized. 
One member had resigned from the 
sponsoring club because of a differ- 
ence of opinion. “Won’t that affect 
your status as a delegate to Mock 
Senate?” I wondered. No, because 
Mock Senate is a completely inde- 
pendent enterprise and delegates 
are not limited to members of any 
society. Any history major is elig- 
ible.” 

“What do you find most reward- 
ing in your work in Mock Senate?” 
I asked. 

One girl from Skidmore felt she 
had gained most from being with 
people who are particularly inter- 
ested in government and in applying 
class room knowledge. A State Col- 
lege senior, a delegate to Mock Sen- 
ate for the third time, found it an 
inspiration, a source of appreciation 
of government and how it works. 
The scattered locations and diver- 
gent interests of the participating 
colleges require considerable ad- 
ministrative work, and one St. Rose 
student felt that experience of this 
sort was invaluable. Seeing how 
things “get done on the inside,” the 
factors to be considered in nominat- 
ing and electing candidates, the 
necessary log rolling and politick- 
ing to get a bill passed were a reve- 














lation to her. A student from the 
Albany Business College got his big- 
gest satisfaction from the realiza- 
tion that taking part in politics is 
posible for everyone. A Siena dele- 
gate found it a lesson in the give 
and take of democracy. “After all,” 
he said, “we represent schools of all 
kinds and we ourselves are from 
various social backgrounds. In 
Mock Senate we learn that democ- 
racy can be made to work.” 


Waar do these young people hope 
to do? Some plan to teach, others 
to go into law, one would like to find 
a career in the United Nations. “I 
want to go into politics eventually,” 
several told me and I found the 
phrase “become a politician” or “go 
into politics” carries a refreshingly 
proud connotation for these stu- 
dents and they look forward to 
work in government. “The trouble 
with politics is people,” remarked 
one of the girls, “not the people in 
politics but the people not in poli- 
tics.” “I’m tired of the conception 
of a politician as an Al Capp char- 
acter kissing the babies of Dog 
Patch, U. S. A.,” said another. 

When I inquired what has be- 
come of former Mock Senators I 
found that several alumni are al- 
ready realizing their ambition to 
take part in politics. One is serving 
with the New York State Attorney 
General, another is associated with 
a congressman from Troy, and still 
another began his apprenticeship in 
politics by working on the cam- 
paign publicity committee last fall 
for Attorney General Lefkowitz. 
One alumnus has been the recipient 
of a $500.00 Saxton scholarship to 
further his studies at Albany Law 
School. 


I WONDERED if there was a common 
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denominator to be found in the 
backgrounds of a group such as this. 
I found, however, there were mem- 
bers from Cortland and from the 
Bronx; there were delegates whose 
fathers were government employ- 
ees, telephone company workers, 
credit managers, and farmers. The 
families of some never discussed 
politics and others had heard talk 
of politics along with Mother Goose. 
The chief scholastic ambition of one 
St. Rose student was to take part 
in Mock Senate and she thrilled to 
be part of the organization. 

I noticed the steering committee 
was about evenly divided between 
men and women students and I 
asked the girls if they felt there 
was any bias against them, but all 
agreed they were treated on an 
equal footing with the men stu- 
dents. “They more than hold their 
own,” the boys said somewhat rue- 
fully. 

These young people present a 
striking contrast, it seems to me, to 
those young voters I had informally 
canvassed in the 1958 gubernatorial 
campaign, 40 per cent of whom had 
no opinion on politics and no notion 
how to vote. How did the Mock Sen- 
ate delegates account for this apathy 
among their contemporaries? A 
representative from R. P. I. felt a 
lack of real differences between the 
two parties kept the young from be- 
coming interested. “Perhaps some 
feel that politics is for ‘older’ people 
and that an interest in it can be 
postponed,” one girl reasoned. “Do 
you feel that parties will realign 
themselves on a liberal-conservative 
division?” I inquired. “Perhaps,” 
they said. One R. P. I. student 
added a fervent “I hope so.” 

When I asked who financed Mock 
Senate I found I had touched one of 
the real problems for the continued 

















A MINER’S PRAYER 


success of the project. The student 
clubs which sponsor Mock Senate 
usually pay the delegates’ expenses. 
However, one delegate from Siena 
who lives in the Capital district ad- 
mitted that had he had hotel bills, 
financing his stay would have seri- 
ously taxed the resources of his 
sponsoring club. He had spent about 
$13.00 of his own money for such 
items as gas, parking fees, lunches, 
attendance at the dinner on Satur- 
day night and miscellaneous ex- 
penses. “That is why some colleges 
cannot afford to send a full comple- 
ment of delegates and alternates,” 
he said. Finances remain a real 
problem to Mock Senate, even as 
sufficient pay to attract competent 
law-makers remains a real problem 
to all legislative bodies. 

“Have you been disappointed in 
any aspect of Mock Senate?” I in- 
quired. Apparently the biggest dis- 
appointment has been the lack of 
interest by the public—except for 
about ten spectators the sessions 
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were unobserved—and the refusal 
of nationwide magazines to cover 
Mock Senate. “They cover teenage 
cocktail parties, social frills and 
gang wars,” a former delegate from 
State Teachers said, “but they 
haven’t been attracted to coverage 
of this organization of worthwhile, 
hard-working student members.” 

“Has there been any thought 
given to a ‘national’ Mock Senate?” 
I wondered. “That’s just a beau- 
tiful dream right now,” they told 
me, “but we've received inquiries 
from colleges in New Jersey and 
California about setting up Mock 
Senates in their states. If we can 
capture statewide interest first, per- 
haps some day we can invite dele- 
gates to a national assembly.” All 
are agreed, however, that the New 
York State Mock Senate is here to 
stay, and that it will continue to 
prove the fundamental truth of 
their slogan that “Youth in govern- 
ment today means better govern- 
ment tomorrow.” 


A Mzner’s Prayer 


by E. H. DICKENSON 


Aun! Lovely sunlit days by spring winds blown, 
You breed in us below but half-formed fears. 
Your loveliness has passed us by unknown 


And days make years, 


Sweet Santa Barbara, Patron of our art, 

We seek no change with those who work above. 
But thank Our Saviour with a humble heart 
For strength to live this dark-bound life we love. 


Ask for us only that our work be fair. 

Ask for us love of Mary and Her Son. 

Ask for us courage, should the need be there. 
Ask for us sunshine, when-our shift is done. 





Biography 
by JOHN C. L’HEUREUX, S.J. 
I 


y 
| HE village mile from well 
to woodshop boundaried all 
your twelve year world. 


The swell 
of seasons and their fall 
kept anxious vigil while 
time fled you as a hart 
the hounds. 


Time and the mile: 
the numbered trees, the smart 
of woodworn hands, and sun 
counting out the time 
by work complete, undone, 
unstarted, cherry lime 
and cedar boards, and climb 
uphill to the village well. 


Time and the mile to the well. 
II 


One day alone of all 

those many steeped in light 
and wind, one day to call 
your father’s word to tight- 
lipped doctors of the law. 


And for this day the cost 
of pain to those who saw 
you grow in grace and lost 
you twelve. 


Then the trip 
to Nazareth, and time: 
the patient seasons slip 
unnoticed into lime 
and cherry, oak, and climb 
uphill to the village well. 


Time and the mile to the well. 





by Louis Hasley 


How can we fit 
ourselves to live 
intelligently in 
our society which 
is insecure and in 
a precarious state 
of emergency? 


“é 

Hen: comes Harris. He’ll know.” 

Several decades ago some such words 
sounded a clarion call from full-page ads 
in nationally circulated magazines. The 
ads were I think, for a memory course (I 
didn’t take it), but that is neither here 
nor hereafter. The point I wish to make 
is that the broad educational ideal at the 
time, either in home or in college, was 
pretty much that of the well-read man, 
which this Harris would seem to have been. 
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The ideal of the well-read man 
was at that time admired, aspired 
to, or sometimes simply worshipped 
from afar. Let it be clear that it had 
scant concern with knowing the lat- 
est news off the wires or the wire- 
less. Being well read meant having 
a wide and thoughtful familiarity 
with a considerable body of belles 
lettres—leading writers in the Eng- 
lish tongue from Beowulf to Sinclair 
Lewis, with a generous admixture 
of continental and classical writers 
like Dostoevsky, Goethe, Dante, 
Homer, Sophocles and Horace. It 
meant knowing the leading thought 
currents and public questions of the 
time as found in such magazines as 
Harper's and the Atlantic. It meant 
a judicial weighing of life and a dis- 
interested savoring of it. And our 
well-read man was sufficiently com- 
mitted to the truth so that partisan 
considerations with him always 
seemed to come second. Like most 
ideals, though it was seldom real- 
ized, it was widely respected and 
striven for. 

Hit. went thataway. 


No: that publishers and booksell- 
ers haven't continued to set new 
publishing and selling records. Not 
that scholarly books were ever more 
available than they are now. Only 
that one seldom any longer hears 
expressed the ambition to be well 
read. One rarely hears the expres- 
sion well read at all, unless among 
the definitely older generation. 
There is, in short, little public re- 
spect for the idea in our present 
civilization. 

The idea of culture as a con- 
sciously developed personal quality 
has undergone an even greater loss 
of prestige. One no longer admits 
to its pursuit—to do so is to be 
naive and archaic, or to believe in 
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artificial, insincere values. One 
may, however, take up anything as 
a pastime or hobby—or as therapy, 
the assumption being that all of us 
need therapy. It may be collecting 
match book covers, portrait paint- 
ing, weaving, or “Tennis, anyone?” 
—all is honored if done with inten- 
sity and skill, but there must be 
no admitted motive of self-improve- 
ment. 

And here I think we come to what 
is most highly respected in our so- 
ciety: not wealth, not education, 
not creativity, not culture, not be- 
ing well read, not heroism, not sanc- 
lity, not greatness, not philan- 
thropy. Not even knowledge, nor 
the work of the speculative reason. 
If none of these, what then? Com- 
petence in doing. In doing. Uni- 
versities are being constantly re- 
minded of this by a steady loss of 
well-knowers from their faculties 
into the better paid ranks of doers 
even though they do less well than 
they know. The world has become 
a booking agency and the first ques- 
tion put to every man is, “What can 


9”? 


you do? 


ly is not to be expected that this 
worship of competence, if I may call 
it that, results in a universal pur- 
suit of competence. Two other op- 
posing factors are potently at work: 
first, human nature, with its ten- 
dency to self-indulgence, especially 
when encouraged by a society hav- 





It is no longer desirable to be “well read” 
but it is still important and vital to read 
well. Yet even that is not enough today: we 
need good conversation, radio and television 
for a liberal knowledge. Louis Hasley, hus- 
band of Lucile Hasley (Saints and Snap- 
dragons, Sheed and Ward, 1958), has been 
professor of English at Notre Dame since 
1943 and was director of the Notre Dame 
Writers’ Conference from 1951 to 1954. 





ON BEING WELL READ 


ing overweening appetites for di- 
versions and the means to gratify 
them; and, second, the imminently 
tragic world situation, which breeds 
a deep discouragement and a ma- 
laise that saps the normal ambitions 
of many young people. 

Despite all our much publicized 
leisure, it is no longer possible— 
nor perhaps even desirable—to be 
well read in the usual meaning of 
the term. It is still important—nay, 
vital—to read much and to read 
well. But to expect today to keep 
abreast of the main concerns of our 
society through reading alone is to 
ask the impossible. A generation 
ago this was a possible achievement, 
and a reasonable number of persons 
were walking proof of the fact. To- 
day we have much leisure and no 
time. Today our leisure is expended 
in therapy occasioned by the oner- 
ous conditions of our work and in 
the futile effort to swing the axe fast 
enough so as not to lose the battle 
against the hydra-headed civiliza- 
tion we have spawned. (In my nor- 
mal American household we have 
twenty different kinds of electrical 
equipment — and no_ red-blooded 
American father will contend that 
such impedimenta do not demand 
his almost continuous attention 
either in do-it-yourself repair or in 
carting the more portable items to 
and from the appliance repair 
shop.) But even if one had the sine- 
cure of a television quiz panelist 
and a consequently abundant lei- 
sure, an attempt to be well read 
couldn’t succeed. 


‘Tex reasons why are numerous. 


Without going into the details, 
which you know, let me just say 
broadly, simply and somewhat iras- 
cibly that the commercial pressures 
are the most relentless. These are 
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exerted in countless ways on all of 
us—by all the rest of us—in a dedi- 
cated effort to attain, and sustain, 
the inordinately high standard of 
living which our civilization dangles 
before us as a kind of moving car- 
rot just out of reach. The confusion 
and perversion of values become 
such that only if one had the wis- 
dom of a Trappist could he see the 
heavens for the sputniks. 

More specifically, there are too 
many good books being written, not 
enough great ones. Of the scores of 
books that receive rave reviews each 
year by rank and file reviewers, how 
many, if any, escape damaging if 
not fatal strictures when analyzed 
by the expert critic? There is the 
same bewildering high level of 
mediocrity in every judgmental 
phase of our society: in public life, 
in education, in moral leadership, 
in the entertainment arts, in pro- 
fessional ethics. Too, every good 
cause has its backers, its printed 
letterheads, its organization, its 
solicitation campaign, mayhap even 
its lobby. It is all very humanitar- 
ian; and if one eats better, keeps 
warmer, and lives longer, he should, 
I suppose, not begrudge the occa- 
sional sojourns to the state hospital 
to have his psychosis looked after. 

Today nearly all important 
achievements of man almost im- 
mediately affect us all. Many of 
these achievements bring us into 
closer proximity with our fellowmen 
without giving us the extra char- 
ity needed to cope peaceably with 
the resulting new abrasions. Knowl- 
edge for its own sake, and culture 
too, become by-products, since they 
are only possible (or at least only 
feasible) in a secure society. In a 
society such as ours, which is not 
only insecure but in a precarious 
state of emergency, it is surely not 
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surprising that the most effective 
efforts are geared, not to contempla- 
tion, but to action, i.e., to doing. 
We have lost a great deal, of 
course. We have become less sure 
of our grasp of principles, of values. 
A faster, makeshift, workable super- 
ficiality is preferred to a slower, 
sounder but more difficult truth. 
Admitting this, we must neverthe- 
less act with appropriate measures 
to the urgencies that confront us. 


Ler us avoid the question of how 
to achieve competence-in-doing as 
outside my purpose, and let us grant 
the practical impossibility of gain- 
ing a sufficient liberal knowledge of 
our world through reading alone. 
What, then, are the instruments 
best suited to foster the qualities 
that fit us as men to live intelli- 
gently in our present society? 

I think we may say that they are, 
broadly, three: print; people di- 
rectly; and the principal media of 
sound-and-sight reproduction. Each 
of these makes a more or less dis- 
tinct contribution. 

What can be got best from print, 
whose largest classifications are 
books, magazines and newspapers? 
—Everything requiring or asking 
private intellection: collections of 
fact and memory work; study and 
analysis; still pictures; deeply vi- 
sionary (“literary”) experience—all 
can be got through this medium in 
the widest range of subject varia- 
tion and in easily accessible and re- 
peatable form, 

As to communication with people 
directly, what matters to the stu- 
dent (here, for convenience, “stu- 
dent” includes everybody) are 
teachers—no matter what their pro- 
fession or walk of life; people who 
have character; who have the cour- 
age to be their best selves; in short, 
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anyone who will take the trouble to 
respect your intelligence and treat 
you like a human being instead of 
like an animated chessman. 


From the sound reproducers—spe- 
cifically, record players and radio— 
what can best be got? 

From record players, the experi- 
ence of personally selected, repeat- 
able outstanding music and dra- 
matic renditions. 

The contribution from radio is 
unquestionably valuable but less 
clear. In the last three decades it 
has played a varied cultural and 
educational role, but in this role it 
has now been partially superseded 
by television, which can do almost 
everything better than radio. Tele- 
vision, however, is less flexible in 
originating programs and is so 
vastly more expensive that radio’s 
more modest role as a dispenser of 
news, sports, weather information 
and music is secure for a long time. 
The one thing that can most readily 
be got through radio better than 
through any other similar medium 
is good music in greater variety. 

Silent moving pictures being vir- 
tually of the past, the principal 
media of visual reproduction are 
now also media of sound. The young 
giant, television, has not only 
greatly diminished the role of radio 
but it has hungrily gulped down a 
bulky fraction of its elder-sister 
industry, the movies. What both 
television and theater movies have 
in common is the illusion of the 
human presence borne in upon us 
by the two greatest senses, sight and 
sound. (No means has yet been 
found to transmit electronically the 
sensations of touch and_ taste, 
though few will deny that the smell 
barrier is broken with great fre- 
quency.) 








ON BEING WELL READ 


For size of screen and for “com- 
mercial”-free entertainment, the 
movies shown in theaters have an 
advantage over television; also per- 
haps for providing a twilight priv- 
acy for experiments in both sensory 
and extra-sensory perception. In all 
other ways it is ordinarily not to be 
compared with television in the 
home, which costs less and which 
has the immense advantage of al- 
most constant accessibility amidst 
self-indulgent comfort. Aside from 
the variable circumstances of their 
use, and taking them simply as 
media, television and movies pre- 
sent identical experiences to the eye 
and ear (though a live telecast may 
more nearly approximate the ex- 
perience of the legitimate stage). 
Both rank about equal as the best 
of all media for interviews, for plays 
(though absolutely, at times, sec- 
ond to the stage), for documen- 
taries, for spectacles, for sports, and 
for news programs. The function 
of transmitting news is an impor- 
tant one even when the coverage, as 
with radio and television, is mostly 
superficial. For in our tightly com- 
petitive circumstances we as indi- 
viduals rarely have time to study 
the multitudinous news in much 
detail or depth, and in times of 
crisis or disaster a merely factual 
news report may be crucial in the 
lives of many thousands of listen- 
ers. 


Waar dismays any serious stu- 
dent, in this world of television both 
colored and colorless, is to realize 
how necessary television is for “sta- 
tus” in society and how little—un- 
less one is made of the sternest stuff 

it does for one after all. Too, the 
ubiquity of easy, popular, thrilling 
sports, of motor and audio-visual 
entertainments, makes real intel- 
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lectual dedication a rarity. It is not 
so much that young people are given 
over to continuous and unwhole- 
some entertainment. It is rather 
that too many tens of thousands are 
oversold on the value of essentially 
mediocre entertainment and are un- 
convinced of the deeper duties and 
satisfactions of serious study. For 
this it is hardly the young who are 
accountable; they didn’t create the 
climate they live in. They didn’t 
create the enervated moral fiber of 
the soap operas, the strike-it-rich 
mentality of the give-away shows, 
the seventh grade spelling-bee at- 
mosphere of the quiz programs, and 
the TV “adult” Westerns, in which 
talented actors beat a dead horse 
while insisting that it is alive. When 
these are the staple of the older 
generation, where is the rash 
prophet who will predict that tele- 
vision is about to fulfill its high cul- 
tural promise? Of course the 
younger generation rebels (it al- 
ways does), but even if its stand- 


ards prevail, what likelihood is 
there that such standards will be 
higher? 


‘Lue problem is how, while meet- 
ing reasonably the demands of our 
society for competence in doing, not 
to sacrifice too much of solider 
value. It is, as I see it, to be as well 
read as possible while being also 
well listened, well viewed, and well 
thought. To an extent Emerson was 
right when he said, “Books are for 
the scholar’s idle times,” but we 
need to remember that he was defin- 
ing scholar as “man thinking,” and 
he didn’t mean that books were to 
be read idly. And I think his mean- 
ing was also that a scholar, who can 
often read the sum of things di- 
rectly, is likely to need fewer books 
than the non-scholar! 
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The problem is also, in this com- 
plex world, to develop a good mem- 
ory. A great botanist of my ac- 
quaintance, who was also a teacher, 
used to take an either-or view, say- 
ing, “Every time I remember the 
name of a student I forget the name 
of a plant.” With this view I dis- 
agree. A juster view of the mind’s 
capability is that every time one 
remembers a name, whether of a 
book, a student, a street, or a plant, 
he improves his memory. Neverthe- 
less I have dissipated many thou- 
sands of my encounters with worth- 
while experience by my inability to 
dislodge an early and deep-seated 
commitment to the idea that I need 
to remember only those things that 
I instinctively want to remember. 
I am an earnest advocate of cultiva- 
tion of memory but a poor example. 

To some extent we have moved 
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beyond the well-read-man ideal. 
Yet no present civilized society can 
afford an ideal that does not stress 
the following: first, learning (in the 
sense of a scholar’s knowledge and 
his memory); second, understand- 
ing, judgment, and artistic sensitiv- 
ity, which latter includes some ex- 
perience of concerts and picture 
galleries; and, last but not least, the 
kind of charity we are wont to call 
Christian. 

Bacon said, centuries ago, that 
“Reading maketh a full man, con- 
ference a ready man, and writing 
an exact man.” I go along with writ- 
ing as making exact men. But to 
make men full and ready, reading 
and conference are no _ longer 
enough. There needs to be a certain 
amount of watching and listening 
too. I suppose he took the thinking 
for granted. 


Gethsemane 


by OYVIND MOLBACH 


Hear the night garden quiet 
With breath in leaves and pounding 
Bloodfall 
Past the stone sleepers turn 
And feet break a dropping whisper 
The sound of the carpenter 
Hammering His crosspiece. 











Where To Begin Whiting 


A college magazine with vitality will get students 


to begin expressing their ideas. 


For several years Catholics have 
been reading reports of a dearth of 
Catholic intellectuals. No one denies 
the facts presented by Monsignor 
John Tracy Ellis. The question, 
however, is not one of facts, but of 
the best solution: how to promote 
the intellectual life, how to encour- 
age Catholics to become competent 
scholars, and to show themselves 
such by taking pen in hand and 
standing tall in print to be counted 
by the Monsignor Ellises and the 
Father Cavanaughs. 

Sometimes there are hints that 
we have intellectuals who are hid- 
ing. Many Catholic college cam- 
puses must have their quota of 
scholars and_ effective teachers. 
Haven't we frequently seen them 
surrounded by a knot of inquiring 
students? However, they never pub- 
lish and their names and scholar- 
ship are unknown beyond the reach 
of their voices. Why such reluct- 


ance to broadcast ideas through 
publication? Perhaps many stu- 


dents never got under way in their 
salad years, and now at forty or fifty 
or sixty they fear the sweat of pro- 
ducing, the “cruel” rejection slips, 
and “crueler” public opinion. If 


BY TENNANT C. WRIGHT, S.J. 


this is the case, let’s have a remedy 
before another generation of Cath- 
olic students grows into a genera- 
tion of Catholic scholars, minus the 
habit of publishing. 

From another area come equally 
disturbing comments on Catholic 
publication. The Catholic press in 
America has reached a critical point 
in its history. The secular news- 
papers and magazines loom as omi- 
nous competitors for the reader’s 
eye—even the Catholic eye. Unless 
the Catholic press can produce edi- 
torial staffs with enough imagina- 
tion to work up an attractive sal- 
able product, and business agents 
with enough drive to rustle up high- 
paying advertising, the future of the 
Catholic press looks dim. 

However, the situation will im- 
prove if Catholic educators really 
believe in the importance of Cath- 
olic writing. But they must believe 
strongly enough to make sure that 
college students are encouraged to 
practice every phase of publication 
from writing the first draft to final 
distribution. It’s the technique of 
big business, which sees in the care- 
fully trained young man years of 
mature production. 
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It seems too simple a suggestion, 
perhaps, to state that the perfect 
practice field for an aspiring young 
writer or editor is a college maga- 
zine, demanding a certain excellence 
of content and style. (This is not 
to belittle other types of student 
publications but simply to express a 
preference for the magazine because 
of the greater literary demands it 
can make on its writers and the 
greater time ordinarily provided its 
editors for careful criticism and 
planning.) 

For the student who hopes to 
write professionally the college 
magazine provides a stepping-stone 
to professionalism without which 
many a potential writer will stum- 
ble on the literary road. The pres- 
ence on campus of a magazine with 
vitality will induce some students 
t begin expressing their ideas. Con- 
troversies may arise, and arguments 
must be answered, positions clari- 
fied. Or one student may read a 
short story, resolve that he will do 
just as well—or better. Another is 
encouraged by a helpful profes- 
sor to submit an essay or poem. 
However it happens, a college maga- 
zine can invite and stimulate stu- 
dents to express themselves in 
print. A good start is half the race. 

Once the tyro has felt the satis- 
faction of seeing his name printed 
across the top of a page, he’s likely 
to try again. But suppose there is 
no “going” college publication. The 
first rejection from a “name” maga- 
zine (had the student the temerity 
to try one) might mean the end of 
his literary career. However, with 
a published article to his credit, he 
can consider how to interest the 
editor a second time. Gradually 
he’ll become aware of his audience, 
whether it be the editor waving his 
blue pencil or fellow students with 
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their fickle reading habits. Audi- 
ence awareness, so crucial for the 
successful writer is rather ineffect- 
ually fostered by class theme work 
Competition for the nod of an editor 
is a much better teacher. 


Woaxina with those who under- 
stand his problems, the student 
writer will develop. Forced by criti- 
cism to reconsider what he has writ- 
ten, urged on and advised by an 
understanding editor, and encour- 
aged by a faculty adviser the col- 
legian will learn the feel of those 
essential literary tools: zeal for the 
truth (of reality and of his art), 
charity, wisdom, and prudence—the 
lack of which virtues has crippled 
some promising journalistic talent. 
The college magazine aims at pro- 
viding the young writer with a field 
on which to make his false starts, 
to sound out his ideas, and to get 
the amateurish stories out of his 
system. It aims at bridging the 
chasm between the classroom theme 
and the writing that pays its own 
way. 

If the army of adult Catholic writ- 
ers would profit from the basic 
training of the college magazine, 
Catholic editors and _ publishers 
would profit as well. Think of the 
many Catholic college graduates, 
potential journalists, who never 
consider a career in journalism, 
simply because they have never had 
any firsthand experience in college. 
They might be ready to admit the 
prospects and possibilities in the 





Prospects for Catholic literature would be 
brighter if we would pay more attention to 
the Catholic college magazine as a training 
ground for Catholic writers. Jesuit scholas- 
tic Tennant C. Wright, instructor in English 
at the University of Santa Clara, has been 
for several years faculty advisor for the uni- 
versity’s literary quarterly The Owl. 
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area of Catholic publications, but 
they lack the confidence born of ex- 
perience. On the other hand a grad- 
uate who has worked with a college 
publication could step confidently 
into magazine work if the right 
opportunity would present itself. 

The staff of a college magazine 
soon discovers that to evaluate the 
manuscripts submitted, to select 
and reject, they must form critical 
standards for themselves and an 
editorial policy for the magazine. 
Some students with little previous 
critical sense rapidly develop it as 
they face the problem of deciding 
why a certain story should or 
should not be published. Then too, 
sooner or later, along comes that 
piece which is well written, but 
which might be imprudent to print. 
So the staff wrestles with the prob- 
lem of art and prudence in the con- 
text of their particular magazine. 
The problem will probably receive 
no definitive solution, but the stu- 
dents are gaining experience—and 
confidence. 


Aw what about the articles that 
must be returned to their writers? 
What about the possible discourage- 
ment of these young authors, and 
the loss of writers for the magazine? 
The staff members begin to realize 
that it’s not always easy to fill their 
pages with good material. They 
must attract new writers, deepen 
the effectiveness of the “old timers.” 
They must encourage, encourage! 
It’s the problem of “the care and 
feeding of young writers,” as one 
college editor put it. An editor 
learns that the rough essay re- 
turned to its author with some 
points of genial and positive criti- 
cism is often more important for the 
magazine than the polished and 
printable essay. 
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After selecting the material 
there’s the problem of layout. A 
newcomer to the staff may register 
amazement that there should be 
such an editorial hassle over the 
arrangement of the material on the 
pages and the use of pictorial art. 
But he wiil understand after his 
first issue is in student hands, and 
he finds that many haven't read that 
“perfect” short story because of an 
uninviting spread. With the com- 
petition for a student’s eye from the 
Lifes, the Looks, the Mads, and a 
hundred others, a dull-appearing 
magazine is just not read. And what 
editor likes to go unread? He'll 
probably try everything within (and 
sometimes not within) his budget 
to produce a readable and read 
magazine. And this, by the way, 
will involve getting to know the 
printing process — what is artisti- 
cally and economically feasible, and 
what isn’t. 


S peaxixe of the budget, a college 


magazine can provide excellent 
training in some of the financial as- 
pects of journalism. There’s no use 
developing ivory-tower editors, be- 
cause they will never survive later. 
The good college editor commands 
enough imagination to make his 
ideas work within the budget. It is 
easy enough to dream up ideas, but 
the valuable student for a magazine 
staff is the man who is able to work 
out his ideas in terms of a dollar 
sign. 
Although 
other 


not as dramatic as 
aspects of publishing, the 
business management of a maga- 
zine is critical even in college. And 
the importance to Catholic journal- 
ism of enthusiastic business man- 
agers should be clear. Many stu- 
dents in business courses would 
make excellent magazine managers, 
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but they often deliberately avoid 
the college magazine, regarding it 
as the arts students’ domain. This 
is a mistake. (Even in the writing 
and editing, students from all the 
colleges — not just liberal arts — 
should be encouraged.) For effi- 
ciency in business matters. the 
magazine needs business know-how. 
Business students profit by tack- 
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ture magazine business agent on a 
fruitful career. 

Although students are forced to 
write many papers during their four 
year college stay, the majority walk 
out through the ivy gates without 
the habit or even the inclination to 
write for publication. Although 
they read hundreds of magazines— 
often very critically how many 


ling practical business problems on 
the student level. There will be 
plenty to keep the magazine’s busi- 
ness manager busy: selling adver- 
tising, distribution on campus and 
through the mail, and arranging the 
various publication legalities. Again 
a minimum of college experience 
may be just the push to start a fu- 


even momentarily consider a ca- 
reer in journalism? Let’s hope that 
some of the young men and women 
now in college realize the future 
need for competent Catholic jour- 
nalists and realize that the begin- 
ning of their own career in Catholic 
letters may be no farther away 
than the campus literary magazine. 
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When I enrolled in college, 


Father said: “It must be the will of God!” 


| WAS A PROBLEM CHILD! 


by PRISCILLA O’BRIEN MAHONEY 


My parents didn’t know a good 
thing when they had it, and I was 
what they had. Now I'll grant you, 
this may sound a bit egotistical, but 
it really isn’t. It is simply a logical 
deduction gleaned from experiences 
with my own children. These ex- 
periences have led me to conclude 
that many of the faults for which I 
was taken to task when a girl, were 
the sort that many of today’s par- 
ents would be positively charmed to 
find in their offspring. 

However, before I reveal those 
unsung virtues of my younger 
years, I must preface this saga with 
one pertinent note of information. 
My childhood was spent on a size- 
able farm out in Indiana. Let me 
hasten to add, however, that any 
further resemblance between me 
and “the fields of waving grain” 
would be purely coincidental. I was 
no lover of the bucolic life. 

The way I saw it, a farm could 
be equipped with every modern con- 
venience and still you’d be tied 
down with the endless task of baby- 
sitting with a horde of animals 
And I was not one who could gaze 
on a litter of squealing pigs as if 
they were “a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever.” 


I. was in this setting, then, that I 
gleefully developed a number of 
faults; the very same type that 


would bring sighs of relief to today’s 
bewildered parents, myself in- 
cluded. For example, I was forever 
being reprimanded for my overin- 
dulgence in reading. My parents, 
engaged in something as physically 
laborious as farming, needed my 
assistance in the many chores that 
necessarily accompany this kind of 
work. Therefore, whenever they re- 
minded me that it was time to per- 
form some daily stint such as re- 
moving the eggs from under a flock 
of crabby old hens, they often had 
to first pry me loose from some en- 
thralling story. 

Naturally, this situation would 
cause me to gather the eggs like a 
sleepwalker while my spirit kept 
vigil with the book I had been 
forced to abandon. And it was this 
apparent state of somnambulism 
while making my appointed rounds 
through the chicken coops that my 
parents observed with mounting ap- 
prehension. 

At least, that is how it seemed to 
me because they used to express the 
fear that I might be suffering from 
congenital laziness, They told me 
that I might possibly have inherited 
this streak from some long-forgot- 
ten ancestor, although, “Heaven 
knows,” they said, “we have set you 
no such example ourselves.” Mean- 
while, I was wishing they would 
ease up a little on their kind of ex- 
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ample as it was making me feel 
guilty which, no doubt, is how I de- 
served to feel. 


Ay any rate, what do I find with 
my own youngsters today? Well, 
when by some turn of fate, usually 
when the TV set is out of whack, 
one of them does settle down with 
a good book, I feel like burning a 
candle to St. Jude. What a privilege 
it would be just to have a chance to 
be exasperated with my children 
because of their preoccupation with 
books. A much greater privilege 
than that of having to listen to their 
protests when I turn off television 
to protect them from mental rigor 
mortis ! 

Another “fault” for which I was 
often admonished was that of show- 
ing a too strong preference for 
school work! To many a modern 


youngster, such an attitude would 


indicate sheer madness. But they 
might think differently if they real- 
ized that such things as radio and 
television were not yet in vogue in 
“my time,” and that even travel was 
limited mostly to a few quick for- 
ays to church and to the general 
store. When viewed in this light, it 
shouldn’t appear so absurdly impos- 
sible for school life to assume the 
aspect of a glorious adventure. 

Even doing my homework assign- 
ments became almost a _ pleasure 
and I was quite unhappy when I'd 
have to interrupt it and go out to 
milk the cows. “There are other 
things in life besides study,” my fa- 
ther would often say as if he were 
quoting direct from Scripture. And 
forthwith, “a-milking I would go” 
with my lack of interest revealed in 
an unstable grip which must have 
unnerved the poor bovines. 

When it comes to my own off- 
spring and the dangers of over- 
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study, I fear I shall never know the 
joy of having to warn them of this 
type of occupational hazard. Maybe 
this is because there aren’t enough 
arduous chores around most of our 
homes anymore to make school 
work delightful by comparison. If 
this reasoning is correct, then my 
mother and father must have been 
blest with advantages they never 
really thought of. 

Nevertheless, it wasn’t only in the 
world of books that I was at fault 
for going overboard. I was just as 
rabid in the field of music. It so 
happened, that when I was seven 
years old, a teacher came to our 
home every two weeks to give me 
piano lessons. Since I had no ac- 
cess to anything like radio, televi- 
sion, or even a phonograph, my ear 
for tone was a clean slate and, 
therefore, chastely receptive, for 
better or for worse, so far as musical 
tastes were concerned. Conse- 
quently, because my _ instructor 
turned out to be a bug on the clas- 
sics, it was this long-haired stuff 
for which I easily and shamelessly 
developed a strong preference. 

Hence, I was one of those twigs 
so bent that by the time I was fif- 
teen, I could feel just as exalted over 
Chopin’s “Impromptu” as the same 
age youngster does today over “Jail- 
house Rock”! Moreover, because I 
had no other means of hearing 
music save by the do-it-yourself 





A one-time problem child longs for the 
good old days of her juvenile delinquency. 
She suggests a method of inventing chal- 
lenges for today’s children whose problem 
is that they have no problems. A graduate 
of St. Mary’s College, South Bend, Indiana, 
Priscilla O’Brien Mahoney says she has not 
swum the Hellespont. Instead of taking an 
M.A. from Notre Dame she took one of its 
students, married him and now takes care 
of their three children and writes for recrea- 
tion. 





I WAS A PROBLEM CHILD! 


method, I was all for developing my 
repertoire fast. Accordingly, throw- 
ing caution to the winds, I would 
blissfully put in three and four 
hours a day of practice! 

Here again, it was my usual habit 
of overdoing a good thing that 
caused my parents to crack down. 
“Man does not live just by fiddling 
away all day at the piano!” warned 
my father with his great tendency 
to give new and metaphorically 
mixed translations of the Bible. 
“Now will you please stop that 
thumping and get those eggs gath- 
ered before dark!” 


M, mother and father should have 
had my youngsters—who practice 
the piano with a stop-watch on the 
music rack! My children think it 
foolish to work so hard for a little 
music when they can get it so much 
easier and better by merely turning 
a knob or twisting a dial. I have to 
coax, cajole, and finally command 
my “bundles from Heaven” to prac- 
tice, whereas my parents’ job was 
the far easier one of only having to 
brake me to a halt. 

Thus, the more I think about it, 
the more I am sure I must have been 
a cinch to bring up. Yet, I often felt 
that my parents must have been 
worried about me judging from the 
way they described me as “one with 
her nose in the book all the time”: 
a thoroughly impractical being 
whose head was in the clouds in- 
stead of in the chicken coop where 
it was supposed to be! Indeed, at 
the time, I was convinced that they 
looked on me as a problem child! 

However, by the time I was grad- 
uated from high school, I had man- 
aged to read about all the books 
there were in our small school li- 
brary as well as most of those in 
the bookmobile that used to lumber 
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through our countryside. What | 
needed was greener pastures for 
reading and, for me, college was the 
answer. When I announced this 
desire to my parents, I thought they 
seemed almost dejected ... as if I 
told them I had just been booked 
on charges of horse-stealing. “But we 
have no money to send you to col- 
lege, though we’d surely help you 
if we could,” wailed my mother in 
what I took to be a tone of despair. 

As for my father, he seemed to 
be trying to console me when he 
said, “Oh well, college isn’t so neces- 
sary for girls anyway. You'll soon 
marry some nice farmer lad, and 
then I’ll throw in the ‘east forty’ 
to help you get started.” 


I. I had been dead set on not going 
to college, that last statement of my 
father would have sent me flying 
there for sheer safety. Marry a 
farmer! Of course there was really 
nothing wrong in that, but for me 
it would have meant taking on all 
those pigs and chickens for life, and 
I had already cultivated decidedly 
unfriendly feelings toward these 
denizens of the barnyard. 

For these reasons, I lost no time 
in flying off to the nearest college 
where I almost issued an ultimatum 
by the manner in which I implored 
for permission to work my way 
through that institution. To my 
everlasting surprise and gratitude, 
that permission was granted right 
then and there. Thus I had man- 
aged to enroll in the ivy halls. 

When I broke this news to my 
parents, my mother beamed with 
approval, while my father com- 
mented characteristically, “It must 
be the will of God!” 


Now. in recalling the incidents 
just related, I find myself becoming 
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more and more impressed with the 
fact that my parents were no ama- 
teurs in the field of applied psy- 
chology. Though they may not 
have realized it, yet, all along the 
way they had literally dared me to 
prove that an education was such 
a privilege that I’d be willing to 
wrestle with any obstacles that 
stood in the way. And even though 
such parental discipline had been 
lacking, I’m inclined to think that 
the rigors of farm life back in those 
“prehistoric” days of my youth 
would have been sufficient to make 
me regard the world of chalk dust 
and erasers as nothing less than a 
flower-strewn highway that led to 
elysian fields. And _ so, _ since 
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our “higher standard of living” 
provides such little help in daring 
my children to strive for bigger and 
better accomplishment, and since I 
cannot surround them with a city 
yard full of snorting porkers and 
cackling hens, I had better invent 
some challenges of my own. Maybe 
I should start off right now by tell- 
ing them I don’t think they should 
go to college as it might be too 
tough for them. That may induce 
them to find ways of proving I was 
wrong. 

I only hope this method works. If 
so, that will be one good reason for 
those enlightening experiences that 
at one time made me a problem 
child! 


The Statue of Stalin in Prague 


by RICHARD A. GEORGE 


ALL dominated now by muted mass 

This monolith bestrides the humbled mind. 
Gigantic, gazing over ancient grace, 

The sickle sweeping over hammering time. 


Over the gilded spires the golden stream, 

The massive symbol shouldering crumbling sky, 
Blind eyes of Stalin stare above the stone 
Fire-flanked he rises on the shifting sand. 


Peasant and partisan athwart the plinth 
Support the monstrous tons of weighted lies, 
Trailing the amber sheaves of barley fronds 
Followed by loaded gun in wild surprise. 


Long shadows fall beyond the bobbing wire, 
Events are circling in the round of years. 

The sand will fall, the statue split in twain 
The sickle gliding over hammer and change. 








THE CHANGING CITY 


Our new, sprawling urban areas present the Church 
with a host of complex and novel problems 


A cuURIOUS and almost frightening 
aspect of American life is the rapid- 
ity with which words lose their 
meaning. Our country is changing 
so quickly that a word can have a 
meaning today that is entirely dif- 
ferent from its meaning twenty 
years ago. A classic example of 
this mobility of language can be 
found in the words “city,” “sub- 
urb,” and “country” which we use 
to divide our national geography. 
Twenty years ago the meaning of 
these words was quite clear. A city 
contained a central business dis- 
trict, an industrial area, slums, and 


by Andrew M. Greeley 


then gradually improving residen- 
tial neighborhoods. Around the 
city limits there were clustered a 
few suburbs which were little more 
than a continuation of the final 
neighborhood belt in the city. Be- 
yond the suburbs was the country- 
side—farms, forest, pasture. The 
distinction was simple and neat; no 
one hesitated to use the words. But 
today all is changed. The suburbs 
are becoming urban; the country- 
side is being engulfed by suburbs; 
and the whole nation is rapidly be- 
coming one gigantic city. 

This is not an_ exaggeration. 
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Even now we have huge metropoli- 
tan “strips” stretching for hun- 
dreds of miles and containing tens 
of millions of people. In a few dec- 
ades we are told that such strips 
will extend from Boston to New- 
port News to Toledo, from Milwau- 
kee to Fort Wayne and from San 
Francisco to Tijuana. The emer- 
gence of these gigantic super cities, 
crazy quilt mixtures of “urbia” and 
suburbia, of slum and factory, 
ranch house and shopping plaza, 
expressway and skyscraper, is prob- 
ably the most significant social fact 
of our era and one loaded with 
problems for the Catholic Church. 


Tue causes of this spectacular 
growth of cities, and the problems 
resulting from it are mixed to- 
gether in such a tangled and com- 
plicated web that it is extremely 
difficult to discuss the various fac- 
tors in orderly fashion. Yet the im- 


plications of the “super city” are so 
vast and so important that every 
American must make an effort to 
understand what is at stake before 
it is too late. 

The “super city” is the result in 
great part of the mammoth post- 


war industrial boom. The Amer- 
ican economy stood still for almost 
a decade during the Great Depres- 
sion, and civilian needs were 
shunted aside during the war years. 
But after 1946 American produc- 
tion increased at a fantastic rate. 
Old industries expanded more than 
anyone believed possible and new 
industries like television appeared 
almost overnight. New factories 
sprung up and old factories were 
remodeled and replaced. Since 
most modern companies depend on 
other companies for their supplies 
or distribution it was natural that 
sites would be selected near already 
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existing facilities. Hence the big 
cities and the areas around them 
became the focal point of the post- 
war boom. Industry grew, popula- 
tion skyrocketed, the suburbs 
sprawled out into the countryside 
and the super city was born. 

The problems connected with 
this growth of metropolitan regions 
are many, but three stand out above 
all the others—immigration, hous- 
ing, and planning. 

Despite the many inventions 
grouped under the general heading 
of “automation,” a _ spectacular 
spurt in production still involves an 
increase in the demand for labor. 
Except for the three brief reces- 
sions in the last decade and a half, 
the labor supply has always been 
short. Hence the needs of this 
boom, like most previous booms in 
our country’s history, must be met 
by immigration. In the past it was 
the Germans and the Scandina- 
vians, then the Irish, then the 
Poles, then the Italians. Today, 
however, our immigration laws 
make it impossible for us to look 
to foreign countries for our labor 
supply; hence we must search 
about within our own borders for 
the New Immigrants. Recruiters 
must look for workers within the 
country instead of abroad as they 
did in former years. They have 
found that there are still three 





Our whole nation is expanding into one 
gigantic city. In the process the Church must 
face some tough problems such as the care 
of migrant Puerto Ricans and Mexicans, 
empty churches in blighted areas, immoral- 
ity in slum districts. Father Andrew M. 
Greeley of the Church of Christ the King in 
Chicago here outlines the right Catholic ap- 
proach to the problems of the super city. 
Ordained in 1954, he has been a chaplain 
to the Christian Family Movement, the 
Young Christian Workers, and the Young 
Christian Students in Chicago. 
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sources of cheap labor available— 
the Negroes, the Spanish-speaking 
(Puerto Ricans and Mexicans), 
and the Country Folk (southern 
whites or “hillbillies’’). 


Tue problems of the New Immi- 
grants are in many ways similar to 
the difficulties which the Old Im- 
migrants faced. It is quite inter- 
esting to compare the anti-Irish 
publications of seventy-five years 
ago with the anti-Negro publica- 
tions of today. The Yankee Protes- 
tants viewed the Irish immigrants 
with the same fear and contempt 
with which some of the descendants 
of these immigrants view the newer 
arrivals. 

The modern immigrants, like the 
ones of yesteryear, are predomi- 
nantly rural people suddenly put at 
the mercy of a complex and hectic 
urban culture for which they have 
no preparation. Their family life 
disintegrates; crime and _ delin- 
quency abound in their neighbor- 
hoods; they find their recreation in 
drink, narcotics (a problem that 
earlier groups did not have), and 
street fights. They are at the mercy 
of clever politicians and unscrupu- 
lous businessmen and labor lead- 
ers. The larger community looks 
on their manners as uncouth and 
their morals as atrocious. They are 
discriminated against at every turn 
and are the objects of fear, con- 
tempt and hatred. They are over- 
crowded, poorly fed, poorly housed, 
poorly clothed. They are perhaps 
making more money than they did 
in their former homes but they are 
far more miserable. 

It should be obvious to any intel- 
ligent person that these people are 
not racially inferior to those who 
came before them. They are sim- 
ply uneducated and unskilled in 
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the ways of what passes for civili- 
zation in the big city. The process 
of getting used to cily life (what 
the sociologists would call “accul- 
turation”) is bound to take time— 
perhaps a generation or two. How- 
ever, in the case of the New Immi- 
grants there are factors which tend 
to slow down acculturation. The 
Negroes and the Spanish-speaking 
have to face not only the normal 
discrimination leveled at any immi- 
grant group; they are also the ob- 
ject of a racial prejudice which 
wants nothing to do with them even 
if they should learn city ways. The 
Country Folk, on the other hand, 
refuse to consider themselves as a 
minority group and with stubborn 
pride and independence oppose any 
attempts at education or organiza- 
tion. It is indeed a strange paradox 
of modern urban culture that the 
descendants of the yeomanry who 
defeated the British one hundred 
and seventy-five years ago can be 
treated as the most despised of 
newcomers. 


Tue implications for the Church 
in this New Migration are frighten- 
ing. A whole new mission field has 
opened up in the back yard of the 


big city dioceses. Hundreds of 
thousands of potential converts are 
crammed into the slums where the 
immigrants are settling. The 
Church fortunately has mission sta- 
tions already built. Large parish 
plants, once the centers of thriving 
Catholic communities have grown 
empty and silent as the Catholic 
population moved away, but some 
of them have begun to take on new 
life as missionary parishes. The 
transition is hard on the priests 
and hard on the dioceses, but prog- 
ress is being made. 

Some parishes in Negro neigh- 
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borhoods have taken on much of 
their former vigor. Organizations 
like New York’s “Spanish Catholic 
Action’’ and the similar “Com- 
mittee for the Spanish-Speaking in 
Chicago” are beginning to convince 
the Puerto Ricans that, despite the 
vast difference in appearances, the 
Catholic Church in the U. S. is the 
same Church they left behind in 
their native land. 

With the southern whites the ob- 
stacles are much greater. They 
view the Church of Rome with the 
same distrust and suspicion that 
their forefathers showed in the 
eighteenth century. Catholic prog- 
ress among the Country Folk has 
been meagre indeed. 

For the Catholic, these new im- 
migrants are more than just people 
to be converted. Virtually all the 
corporal and spiritual works of 
mercy must be brought into play 
in helping these confused and mis- 
erable newcomers adjust to city 
life. For the Catholic laity, and 
particularly the newly well-to-do in 
the suburbs, the migrant groups 
present an accusing challenge. 


Crosery connected to the problem 
of immigration is the housing situa- 
tion. Americans may be the best 
housed people in the world and yet 
a good portion of our population 
lives in conditions that are inade- 
quate and unnecessary. From 1930 
to 1945 there was virtually no resi- 
dential home building. By the end 
of the war there were millions of 
substandard units, and President 
Roosevelt’s statement about one- 
third of the population being poorly 
housed was not much of an exag- 
geration. The tremendous building 
boom of the post-war era eased the 
situation somewhat, but most of the 
slums still remain and have been 
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joined by the ready-made suburban 
slum of the wooden-box-on-a-con- 
crete-slab variety. 

The influx of the New Immi- 
grants has created housing pres- 
sures from the center of the city 
far out into the area where subur- 
ban construction blends into coun- 
tryside. As a result poor housing 
and slums are now no longer limited 
to the heart of the metropolitan 
area but run through the whole of 
the super city like a cancerous 
growth. Some of the worst slums 
in the country are the “temporary” 
veterans’ housing projects of the 
mid-forties; and some of the worst 
places to live on the face of the con- 
tinent are the public housing proj- 
ects erected as part of “slum clear- 
ance” programs. (Fortune compares 
them to prisons in their glum, drab 
uniformity.) 

To add to the strange paradoxes 
of the spreading slums, it is not 
hard to find the ugliest kind of 
blight existing side by side with the 
most exclusive residential suburb. 
Real estate speculators are often in- 
terested only in getting a develop- 
ment up; what happens to a charm- 
ing countryside matters very little. 
The Maryland hills north of Wash- 
ington, New York’s Westchester 
County and Long Island, Illinois’s 
Fox River Valley and many other 
lovely sections relatively close to 
big cities are in danger of being 
converted into one great hodge- 
podge of residential and industrial 
developments where the span from 
countryside to blight can be covered 
in less than one generation. 

The destruction of beauty by 
slums—old or new—may seem a 
small matter when compared with 
the overcrowding and poor sanita- 
tion of the old slums. The oblitera- 
tion of a lovely vista may seem a 
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small price to pay for the building 
of a new home. The grim skyscrap- 
ers of public and semi-public hous- 
ing, even if they look like penal in- 
stitutions or above-ground bomb 
shelters, may be thought to be bet- 
ter than nothing. But these are not 
the only alternatives. In a society 
with our resources it is not neces- 
sary to be content with structural 
solidity and efficient sewage dis- 
posal. 


— are those who think that 
more and better housing is the 
greatest single social need in our 
country. The increase in marriages, 
the baby boom, the new migrations 
certainly make the housing problem 
acute. Some progress has been 
made in the last decade, but it has 
been at a high cost in financial, 
natural, and human resources. If 
muddling through continues to be 
the philosophy of the nation’s hous- 
ing policy, the result for the super 
city is going to be disastrous. 

The Church’s stake in better 
housing is clear enough. The con- 
nection between adequate housing 
and decent family life is so obvious 
that no one questions it. A slum 
parish is normally a bad parish— 
financially and spiritually. The pell- 
mell growth of the super city is 
costing the Church a fortune. As 
neighborhoods become blighted be- 
fore their time, parishes become de- 
serted and schools empty almost 
overnight. The process of con- 
verting the immigrant groups 
would be much easier if vigorous 
parishes did not collapse so sud- 
denly. New parishes on the fringe 
of the city can turn into suburban 
slums during the life-time of their 
founding pastor. Nor can_ the 
Church, which for many years was 
the custodian of most of what is 
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beautiful in Western Civilization, 
look with disinterest on the ruina- 
tion of much of the beauty of God’s 
natural creation in the American 
countryside. 

Some Catholic efforts are being 
devoted to the housing problem. 
The priests engaged in social action 
work have been hammering at poor 
housing for more than a quarter of 
a century. Some large dioceses have 
conservation committees which try 
to arrest the progress of blight in 
the old neighborhoods of the city. 
Many urban parishes co-operate 
with the neighborhood improve- 
ment associations in trying to safe- 
guard the community from _ the 
forces that would turn their area 
into a slum. Some Catholic Action 
groups (especially C.F.M.) are be- 
coming more and more active in 
this neighborhood conservation 
work. Unfortunately, neighborhood 
“improvement” often becomes little 
more than a last ditch effort to keep 
the New Immigrants out. Intelli- 
gent participation by the Catholic 
laity in community efforts to obtain 
satisfactory housing is still very 
slight. 


A THIRD problem of the super city 
is planning. The 
sion of the metropolis is something 
that can no longer be left to chance. 


antastic expan- 


The vast industrial and economic 
forces at work within and around 
the urban center must be co-ordi- 
nated if we hope to avert a condi- 
tion of utter chaos. City planning 
is not a particularly new science but 
the magnitude of the problems it 
faces is new and the city planners’ 
efforts to date in the super city leave 
something to be desired. 

There are at least three separate 
elements in city planning—renewal 
of deteriorated neighborhoods, con- 
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servation of threatened neighbor- 
hoods and expansion of the metro- 
politan area. Various projects— 
such as the construction of express- 
ways—are part of all three. Each 
aspect of city planning has its own 
special set of obstacles. 

Renewal work always gets a con- 
siderable amount of publicity in 
cily newspapers. Vast new housing 
projects in place of slums, expen- 
sive housing in badly blighted areas, 
shopping centers, parking lots, con- 
vention halls, new highways — all 
these make excellent copy for the 
press. Much good work has been 
done in this rebuilding of the center 
of the city and much more needs 
to be done if the heart of the metro- 
politan region is to be saved from 
death by strangulation. Neverthe- 
less there are many criticisms of 
these projects which seldom if ever 
make the press. Often they are 
pushed ahead with little or no con- 
sideration for the local community 
or the problems of the city as a 
whole. 

It may seem laudable to build a 
series of new skyscraper apartments 
in badly deteriorated neighbor- 
hoods. But if thousands of people 
are dispossessed of their dwellings 
without adequate provisions being 
made for other housing, then the 
result of the new project will simply 
be to move blight from one neigh- 
borhood to another. There can be 
no objection to new superhighways 
but if a superhighway destroys a 
strong neighborhood community or 
isolates a church from the main 
part of a parish, there is some rea- 
son to suspect that local interests 
are not being given due considera- 
tion by the planners. We do not 
intend to condemn all renewal pro- 
grams, but it is impossible to deny 
that the harmonization of business 
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and commercial interests, neighbor- 
hood stability, and the welfare of 
the city and region is an extremely 
complicated task. It is moreover an 
undertaking which has not always 
been accomplished with complete 
success. 


Tene has been considerable dis- 
cussion of the conservation of 
neighborhoods threatened with 
blight, but only rarely has this talk 
led to action which actually saved 
the neighborhood. Mammoth rede- 
velopment and rapid suburban ex- 
pansion have captured the public’s 
interest, but the careful, day-by-day 
work which is necessary for the sal- 
vation of middle-aged neighbor- 
hoods has been largely neglected. 
Change comes so quickly in the 
rapidly moving city that by the time 
the neighborhood is aware that it 
has a conservation problem it is 
usually too late to do very much 
about it. The average citizen is far 
more interested in escaping from 
the oncoming minority groups by 
moving to a new home in the sub- 
urbs than he is in saving an old 
neighborhood. 


Tue planning and regulation of ex- 
pansion is perhaps the most difficult 


problem of all. In this field the 
planner is faced with the lack of an 
adequate vocabulary and an even 
worse lack of administrational 
units. Our ideas of what a city is 
are completely out of date and so 
likewise is our concept of a city 
government. A city is no longer 
merely a set of legal boundaries ap- 
proved by a state legislature. It is 
rather a gigantic region or cluster 
of cities, transcending county, state, 
diocesan and, in a few cases, even 
national boundaries. The problems 
of a city do not end at the city limits 
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but the city’s authority usually does. 
Within the super city there are 
hundreds of jealous, suspicious and 
competing governments each more 
interested in its own sovereignty 
than in the good of the metropoli- 
tan region as a whole. Only a few 
cities such as Toronto and Seattle 
have made provisions for any kind 
of new government authority to 
correspond to the new community 
which is the super city. It is not a 
matter of denying legitimate inde- 
pendence to the smaller local gov- 
ernments, but the problem is to find 
some form of regional federalism 
through which the smaller units of 
the super city can co-operate in- 
stead of fighting one another. The 
difficulties are often compounded 
by the fact that the city is usually 
at the mercy of a rural-dominated 
state legislature which is more in- 
terested in tax revenue from the 
city than in finding a solution to 
urban problems. So the super city 
continues its reckless growth with 
suburban slums appearing all over 
the countryside because of the lack 
of regional zoning. Our country 
continues on its way to becoming 
one large metropolis and perhaps 
one large slum with little or no 
consideration given to education, 
recreational, or cultural values. 
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Carnoucs are practically invisible 
in the field of city planning — at 
least outside of the area of party 
politics. Some priests, such as Chi- 
cago’s Monsignor John Egan and 
Kansas City’s Father Lawrence Mc- 
Namara are deeply involved. A 
handful of laity are dedicating their 
lives to this apostolate, but the vast 
majority of Catholics are unaware 
that it exists. 

City Planning, housing, aid to the 
new migrants—these are not merely 
areas in which converts can be 
made. In fact, if a Catholic grows 
interested in such work merely to 
make converts, he will probably be 
a double failure—poor missionary 
and poor city planner. Nor is it 
merely a matter of safeguarding the 
legitimate rights of the Church 
though the Church has much at 
stake in these fields. The problem is 
to make the spirit of the Gospel a 
living reality in the midst of the 
mid-Twentieth-Century. 

The virtues of patriotism, justice 
and charity demand that Catholics 
become involved in these compli- 
cated urban problems. To the ex- 
tent that the work of Catholics in 
solving these problems is unselfish 
and disinterested, to that extent the 
ultimate goals of the Mystical Body 
will be achieved in the super city. 


SS 


huw 10 per cent of the Spanish-speaking coming to this country since 

World War II are, by U. S. standards, practical Catholics. 
Approximately 900,000 to 1,000,000 Puerto Ricans are now in this 

country. ... 
New York: There are some 600,000 Spanish-speaking people in the 


archdiocese, most of them in the New York metropolitan area. 


.. They 


comprise about one-third of the total number of baptized Catholics in 


the archdiocese . 


. All but 1,500 of them are permanent residents. 


—The 1959 National Catholic Almanac. 








LEPRECHAUNS ARE RELUCTANT 


New York does things to leprechauns, especially if they 


aren't leprechauns to begin with . 


W: were on the way home from 
the meeting when I thought of it. 

“Miss Katie, when a lady marries, 
does she always have to take the 
man’s name or doesn’t he ever take 
hers?” 

“Well, sure now, alanna,. she 
takes his, unless she’s on the stage 
or something and wants to keep her 
own, Why?” 

“Oh, I was just wondering,” I 
said. “Delehanty is so much pret- 
tier than White.” Miss Katie stop- 
ped dead even though we were in 
front of the Presbyterian Church. 
Her face got pink. 

“Now, whatever put that in your 
head, child? Your father hasn’t 
mentioned it, has he?” 

“Oh, no, Miss Katie. But I was 
just thinking maybe if he did, you 
could ask him to take your name 
and then I could be Mary Delehanty 
instead of Mary White.” 

Miss Katie hugged me right there 
on the street and I could see she 
liked the idea. From then on, she 
was extra nice to Papa, cooking 
what he liked and putting flowers 
in his room. She even gave him a 
pretty green tie for St. Patrick’s Day 
and Papa thanked her, but he didn’t 
wear it. 


Mass KATIE was our fourth house- 
keeper since Mama died, and I liked 
her the best. She was a big, strong 
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woman with dark red hair and a 
face like a horse. A nice horse. 
She’d come over from Cork the year 
before and was full of stories about 
the Black and Tans and the boys 
on the run. Mr. Eamon De Valera 
was her hero, though poor Mayor 
MacSwiney was a close second. He’d 
died on a hunger strike against the 
English. 

Right after she came to our 
house, Miss Katie started taking me 
to meetings of the A.A.R.I.R. That’s 
the American Association for the 
Recognition of the Irish Republic. 
There was lots of fun—singing, and 
dancing, and once in a while some 
fighting when there were elections. 
We didn’t tell Papa about the fight- 
ing, because he was terribly quiet 
for an Irishman. 

Miss Katie liked him a lot, I 
could tell. Ladies always liked 
Papa because he’s so good-looking 
and polite. His hair is gray since 
Mama died, but his face is still 
young, and his eyes are blue when 
he’s happy and gray when he’s sad. 


Miss KATIE and I went to those 
meetings every week and she told 
me the whole history of Ireland. 
She told me other stories, too, while 
I helped her dust, stories about 
pookas with jeweled hoofs and lep- 
rechauns with pots of gold. 

“Are there any leprechauns in 
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America, Miss Katie?” I asked her 
one day. 

“Sure, darlin’, I hope so!” she 
laughed. “That’s what I came over 
for.” 

“You mean-—to find a lepre- 
chaun?” 

“Well, to find a pot of gold. But 
leprechauns are very reluctant. 
Especially,” she sighed, “in New 
York.” 

“You mean, you’ve seen one?” I 
shouted. “Where? In Central 
Park?” But Miss Katie only laughed 
again and got red. 

“Oh, I’ve got my eye on one!’ 
She began humming “Danny Boy” 
and I couldn’t get her to say an- 
other word about the fairy cobbler. 


’ 


One day Miss Katie told me there 
was going to be a Mass Meeting of 
the A.A.R.I.R. at the Earl Carroll 
Theater. The widow of Terence 
MacSwiney and some other speak- 
ers from Ireland would tell us all 
about the Irish Republican Army. 
We just told Papa we were going to 
the theater, because he didn’t like 
anything noisy in public. For an 
Irishman he wasn’t very patriotic. 
When he saw the pictures in the 
paper next day, he was madder than 
I’ve ever seen him. 

The theater was crowded when 
we got there and the whole street 
was jammed with people. The 
speakers came out on the fire-escape 
and everyone listened, but in be- 
tween speeches the crowd sang and 
yelled. Taxis honked, but they 
couldn’t get through. A policeman 
came and started to holler, but no- 
body moved. Pretty soon, a whole 
carload of cops and a fire engine 
came screaming down Broadway. 


«6 
Wouene’s the fire?” yelled a man 
on the engine in a lovely brogue. 


“Turn the hose on that crowd,” 
shouted a mad-looking cop. That 
fireman must have belonged to the 
A.A.R.LR. 

“Like hell I will,” he said calmly. 
I didn’t hear the rest because Miss 
Katie put her hands over my ears, 
but he turned the engine around 
and drove away. The crowd cheered. 
The police got out and signalled to 
a couple of taxis. They started rid- 
ing through the crowd, swinging 
their night sticks. Miss Katie said 
it was like the Battle of the Boyne. 
People parted to let them pass, but 
they swatted the police with any- 
thing they could lay their hands on. 
Some of the cops were pulled off 
the cars and one cab was turned 
over. Miss Katie gave one police- 
man a clout over the head with her 
big handbag. I thought sure he’d 
arrest her, but the crowd parted and 
swallowed him up. Some _ people 
were arrested and | prayed that 
we'd be taken to jail, because it 
would be a glorious thing to go to 
prison for Ireland like the exiles in 
“the dreary Brixton Prison” that 
we sang about at the meetings. 


W:: didn’t get arrested, but there 
was an account of the meeting in 
the papers next day—with pictures. 
The papers called it a riot and one 
of the pictures showed Miss Katie 
hitting the cop over the head and 
me right beside her. It was a good, 
clear picture of me and I was smil- 
ing, but Papa didn’t like it. He sent 
me out to get him some tobacco, so 
I don’t know what he said to Miss 
Katie, but that night the steak and 
potatoes were both burned. 





Katie couldn’t stay. Yes, she had an eye 
on a leprechaun—but it would be like stay- 
ing in a house where there was leprosy. 
Corinne Regis is a free-lance writer who 
knows her little old New York. 
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Everything was quiet and sort of 
strained at supper, so I tried to 
make conversation. 

“Papa,” I asked, when Miss Katie 
put the dessert on, “what county in 
Ireland were you born in?” Papa 
pushed back his pie and said very 
slowly as if he were making a 
speech, 

“Mary, I wasn’t born in Ireland at 
all. | was born in England.” It was 
a terrible shock to me and, I think, 
to Miss Katie, because she ran into 
the kitchen, but she left the door 
open. 

“IN ENGLAND, PAPA!” I 
thought he must be joking. “You 
mean—by accident—on a visit?” 

My father spoke very loudly (for 
him). “It was no accident,” he said 
and cleared his throat. “I was born 
in England and my father before 
me was born there.” There was a 
crash from the kitchen as if Miss 
Katie had pulled the silverware 
drawer out by the roots. 

“You mean we’re ENGLISH?” | 
wailed. “Haven’t we any IRISH in 
us at all?” 

“Very little,” said Papa and be- 
gan calmly eating his pie. 

“Excuse me, Papa,” I said and 
went upstairs. I felt as if I never 
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wanted to see pie again, even peach. 

Miss Katie gave notice the next 
morning. She said it would be like 
staying in a house where there was 
leprosy. So we started batching it 
again, eating all our meals out. 
Mrs. Johnson came in to clean, 
but I missed Miss Katie and the 
A.A.R.LR. Papa wouldn’t let me go 
to the meetings, and, of course, | 
didn’t belong there, being English 
descent instead of Irish. 


One night while we were eating 
supper in a restaurant, I told Papa 
about the leprechauns and what 
Miss Katie had said. That was the 
only time we ever mentioned her 
name, 

“Do you think there really are 
any in New York, Papa?” I asked. 
“Miss Katie said she had her eye on 
one, but that they were very reluc- 
tant.” 

For no reason at all, Papa began 
to laugh very quietly, shaking all 
over the way he does at funny plays 
or movies. After a while, he wiped 
his eyes and reached across the 
table to pat my hand. 

“Oh, yes, Mary,” Papa chuckled. 
“Especially in America, leprechauns 
are very reluctant.” 


Tur more seriously we consider the idea of the common good, the more 
thoroughly do we become familiar with one of the most topical problems 
of the present day. As long as the Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the United Nations has to report that two thirds of the population of 
the world cannot get enough to eat, that is, do not have their daily bread, 
there can be no question of the common good being satisfied. 


—Heinrich von Brentano 
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He was murdered and she had to return to the shack on the river bank 
but hope springs eternal. . . 


by Anne Sweeney 


I was almost ready to give up when 
[ found her. Now she stood before 
me questioningly, hardly more than 
a child, her body tense and her fore- 
head lined with an expression of 
mingled suspicion and fear. Huge 
dark eyes seemed to obliterate other 
features and her gauntness was ac- 
centuated by an enormously swollen 
stomach, 

I started to pick my steps cau- 
tiously in the direction of her cabin, 
avoiding the deepest mud of the 
littered yard. She followed hesi- 
tantly, then stopped short, tossed 
her lank, unwashed black hair and 
pointed toward the next shack, 
“They killed Annie’s kid. They 
might kill mine.” The words ex- 
ploded. “Annie said so.” 

Though the first Allen baby was 
due in two months, Flossie Inez—I 
could not call this child Mrs. Allen 

had missed three appointments 
in the prenatal clinic at the general 
hospital where I was the social 
worker for the Department of Ob- 
stetrics. For days I had been search- 
ing for her. At last I had found her. 
I sat down on a couple of crates near 
the doorway. The thought of the 
stifling jnterior was too much for 

{ 
me. 


Weanivess and indignation punc- 
tuated the girl’s movements but 
with a heavy sigh of relief she 
spoke. She needed only reassurance 
about the “kid” before agreeing to 
return to the clinic on the following 
day. My visit might have ended at 
that point for surely the hospital of- 
fered a better place than this river 
bank to plan for the delivery and 
the swaddling clothes. But I lin- 
gered, fascinated and curious. Flos- 
sie Inez felt compelled to apologize 
for her home. “Odell and me, we 
ain’t going to stay here.” 

I waited, thinking to myself that 
it was not surprising that I had had 
such trouble finding her, for the 
packing-box shacks of the river 
bank colony were secluded from all] 
but the most persistent seekers. 
They nestled in the foliage which 
lined the banks with green despite 
the smoke belching from nearby in- 
dustrial chimneys and were literally 
hid in the shadows of the sprawling 
bridge which links Nashville with 
East Nashville. No awe-inspiring 
sight like the Chesapeake Bay or the 
George Washington is this bridge 
but the colony beneath has its own 
flavor. 

The girl continued. 


“No. We 
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ain’t going to stay here. It ain’t no 
place for a kid. All this dampness. 
Juvenile Court don’t let folks keep 
kids down here. They taken An- 
nie’s.” Repetition of her arguments 
had evidently made her fluently de- 
fensive. “Besides there ain’t no 
room here with Odell’s daddy and 
the woman what cooks for him. I 
told Odell we got to get a nice fur- 
nished room what with the baby 
coming and all. But looks like some- 
times he don’t care nothing about 
the kid.” Then her voice bright- 
ened. “He’s went to work today.” 
Obviously, employment for Odell 
was something of a novelty. 


Tue tiny hut was open to my view 
through the narrow doorway, but 
the darkness inside prevented my 
seeing more than a heap of ragged 
bedclothes on the floor. Was it space 
she sought? Or escape from the 
shack which penned up filth in a 
dismal enclosure, shutting out the 
purifying warmth of the late sum- 
mer sun. She had seen my eyes 
move to the doorway. 

“Odell’s going to burn our bed 
when I go to the hospital and we 
won't come back here. He said last 
night he was going to do that, soon 
as I go. Said I was to pack all our 
plunder, take it with me, and he’d 
burn the rest.” 

The finality of the proposed ac- 
tion sent a small shiver down my 
back even on this mid-August after- 
noon. I was about to suggest that 
it might be wiser to find the new 
home before destroying the old 
when Flossie Inez interrupted my 
thoughts with a shout. “Here comes 
Odell now.” 


Wirn a great clatter, a wagon load 
of men, boys and mangy hound dogs 
came as if from nowhere and halted 
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at our feet. A starved-looking old 
piebald horse was pulling the rick- 
ety cart. As they tumbled out, the 
quiet was pierced with confused 
chatter. Barking dogs tugged at 
their rough, hempen leashes. The 
smell of cheap whiskey mingled 
with the odors of sweat and decay- 
ing fish which filled my nostrils 
each time the faint breeze blew in 
from the river. 

“Hi,” Odell called jauntily. I 
knew him from his companions at 
once. His closely cropped blond 
head was gray with dust but his 
angular body moved with the lithe- 
ness of youth. We needed no intro- 
duction. He guessed my reason for 
being there, and his pride in becom- 
ing a father proclaimed itself with- 
out words. 

Flossie Inez made motions of an- 
noyance. It made matters worse 
that I should find out about Odell’s 
indolence. “I thought you was work- 
ing.” She spat out the words. Odell 
grinned. 

“There wasn’t nothing to do. 
Went to help J. C. lay them con- 
crete blocks, like I said, but he’s 
gone off somewhere and I met 
Quent, here.” He gestured toward a 
thick, squat older man who was 
shifting self-consciously under Flos- 
sie Inez’s penetrating stare, finger- 
ing the top of a bottle sticking out 
of his hip pocket. One of the boys 
tried unsuccessfully to quiet a spot- 





Under all the sordidness of this “Tobacco 
Road” colony you could still find a funda- 
mental dignity and hopefulness—at least in 
one unconquerable woman. The author of 
the story is Anne Sweeney. Born in Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, she did her undergraduate 
work at Marywood College there and took 
her graduate degree in social work at the 
National Catholic School of Social Service. 
She is now a medical social worker and is 
on the faculty of Vanderbilt University 
School of Medicine as an instructor. 
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ted mongrel which was jumping 
aimlessly in protest against the thin, 
tight rope about his neck. All were 
uneasy and eager to be off. 

“Where did you get them dogs?” 
Flossie Inez was standing now, glar- 
ing defiantly, searching for words 
which would have no effect. Odell’s 
self-assurance had undoubtedly 
been fortified by alcohol. 

“Won them.” The answer was 
crisp and chuckling. 

A heavy silence fell, broken by 
Quent, when the pressure became 
intolerable. “Want to go, Odie?” 

Odell’s response was immediate. 
“We're going fishing.” The whole 
troop had begun to move before the 
brief declaration was finished. Flos- 
sie Inez made no audible protest but 
watched them as far as she could 
see. The procession swung along 
the path of the river bank, then dis- 
appeared around a bend. 


Oxry then did she turn to me. The 
immensity of her sorrow erased all 
signs of childishness. She shook her 


head slowly. “Don’t know what 
Odell can be thinking of. His daddy 
bought that horse so’s he’d go to 
work. Last night he told me to get 
him up in the morning and he’d go. 
He promised.” Wiping her eyes she 
became more philosophical. “But 
that’s what he said last week, too. 
Then Quent—he’s Annie’s fellow— 
come hollering about having a bot- 
tle of gin and off they went. Didn’t 
see nothing of him that time for 
two or three days. Come in dog 
drunk in the middle of the night. 
Not a cent left. Quent’s trying to 
talk Odell into going to Pittsburgh 
or Detroit with him.” 

She continued telling me of her 
life. She had not lived here long, 
only the past year, since she and 
Odell had come back from the car- 
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nival. Her face lighted as she re- 
called the carnival days. She had 
been ticket taker. Odell ran the 
“Illusion Show.” They never tired 
of any one place. The carnival ran 
for six nights in a town, then pulled 
up and moved to the next, unless 
they got in trouble and were ordered 
out by the police. Her sister was 
with the carnival. That is, she was 
until last week. Had a letter from 
her day before yesterday. Said she’d 
left and was coming home for the 
winter, maybe for longer. Wanted 
to help with the baby and look after 
her mother, too, who was down in 
the bed with unstrung nerves and 
smothering spells. Her sister’s hus- 
band had considered nothing too 
good for his child. But he was dead 
now. Even when he didn’t have a 
job, he had borrowed two hundred 
dollars to pay a doctor, a private 
doctor. He wouldn’t think of letting 
his baby go to the medical school 
clinic to be “experimented on”’— 
only to a private doctor. She under- 
scored “private.” He had even sent 
his wife to an expensive chiroprac- 
tor. 


Wuar Flossie Inez lived on was 
never made clear, yet she did not 
seem too concerned about it. She 
and Odell had been married for three 
years. Her home, such as it was, of- 
fered some security, and living as 
she did with Odell’s father and his 
common-law wife, she ate if they 
did. During the first year she had 
had trouble getting Odell to buy the 
marriage license, for three times he 
had squandered the money before 
she could get him to the courthouse. 
That worry was now far behind her. 
She had successfully prodded him 
until the ceremony was performed 
It did not appear now that Odell had 
any immediate plans for bettering 
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their condition, though it was plain 
that Flossie Inez had set her heart 
on having a “furnished room.” 

Realizing that | had long over- 
stayed the time I had allowed my- 
self for what was to have been a 
short call, I reluctantly left, prom- 
ising myself and Flossie Inez that I 
would soon be back. 

I saw her several times in the 
next few weeks. My interest pro- 
vided reasons for visits which were 
perhaps not altogether necessary 
She was alternately optimistic when 
Odell had worked a day or so and 
disheartened when he brought in no 
money but continued to threaten to 
leave for Chicago or Pittsburgh or 
Detroit. The events had a rhythm 
not unlike that of the river waters, 
unhurried, with change occurring 
only imperceptibly. 


Tuex one day I discovered that 


Flossie Inez was missing from the 
river settlement. During my recent 
visits, she had overcome her slight 
shyness and always called to me be- 
fore I got out of the car. This day, 
in her place, a fat old woman sat 
on the crate outside the shack. She 
did not lift her head when I in- 
quired for Flossie Inez but muttered 
something under her breath while 
she shook potato peelings from the 
folds of her ample lap. Then she 
went back to absorption in peeling. 
“Don’t know. Don’t know.” I fin- 
ally made out the grumbling. “Don’t 
know nothing about them.” 

It took me some time to convince 
her that I had no connection with 
the police. Finally her natural sus- 
picions were allayed and I discov- 
ered her affection for the girl in- 
spite of her irritation. She told me 
that Odell had taken Flossie Inez 
to a furnished room on the other 
side of town. She had come back to 
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visit once but she had not been 
made welcome. Who was she to give 
herself airs like that? “She'll be 
glad to move back, soon enough, 
though. I reckon she will soon as 
Odell runs through all that money 
he got for selling his daddy’s horse. 
Come in here one night with fifty 
dollars and him fighting drunk. 
‘Come on, Baby,’ he yells to Flossie, 
‘get your things and we’ll get the 
hell out of here.’ And little fool that 
she is, she went. Just like that. 
Never even stopped to pick up her 
clothes. That’s what she come back 
for. To get them. But I'd pitched 
them out, every one, except for one 
pretty she’d saved for the kid.” 
Watching her waddling into the 
hut, I was reminded of the pair of 
ducks I had frequently seen in the 
muddy yard. (They were Annie’s, 
I had been told.) Though the ducks 
had the same gait, the old woman 
moved with more effort. When in a 
moment she reappeared, it was to 
thrust at me a dirty scrap of an en- 
velope bearing in almost illegible 
scrawl, the new address of Odell 
and Flossie Inez. I was dismissed. 


y 
I ORTUNE seemed for a time to smile 
on the pair. I saw Flossie Inez 
again at the hospital before the 
baby came. She was as pleased with 
her furnished room as a more afflu- 
ent young matron might be with 
a new ranch house. Odell’s status, 
as an expectant father, seemed to 
have at last given him the incentive 
to work. I bade them goodbye when 
the baby, a wizened boy, a tiny bun- 
dle of darkness, swathed almost to 
suffocation in an elaborate blanket, 
was carried home in triumph. 

For several weeks I heard noth- 
ing from them and the steady round 
of hospital duties and emergencies 
prevented me giving anything but a 
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passing thought to Flossie Inez. I 
did recall her poignantly once when 
a devoted husband poured out to 
me his concern for a frail young 
wife. I was so engrossed, however, 
that I could not seem to find an op- 
portunity for the visit which my 
conscience told me I ought to make. 
Flossie Inez and Odell could not be 
ignored for long, though. A front 
page newspaper story soon thrust 
them again into focus. 

Odell had been stabbed with an 
ice pick in a fight in Detroit. The 
weapon was crude but the aim was 
accurate and a Quentin Phillips was 
arrested and charged with murder. 
They had come to Detroit together 
about a week earlier. The quarrel 
which started in a tavern on the 
previous day had mounted in 
intensity and continued to the fin- 
ish, 


, a decent interval I called on 


Flossie Inez. I found her 
lean-to of a ramshackle frame 
house. I wondered whether her 
furnished room was an improve- 
ment over her former home. Yes— 
it was—for the house, despite the 
missing front steps and the rotting 
siding, was none the less a real 
house, not one built of packing 
boxes. And it stood on a real street, 
the corner of a bustling intersec- 
tion, and not on a river bank. The 
room, too, was their own, and as 
Flossie Inez threw open the door, I 
saw that it had a real bed and not a 
pallet on the floor. There was no 
greeting. Flossie Inez turned and 
continued to thrust wads of clothing 
into a cheap, plastic suitcase. Angry 
tears rushed down her face as she 
jammed the belongings into the al- 
ready bulging bag, all unaware of 
the hungry howls from the baby 
who was almost lost in the lumpy 


in the 
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covers of the broken down bed. | 
felt the inadequacy of speech. She 
did not offer me the only chair. 

Finally there was a pause in the 
convulsive sobbing. “We’re going 
back.” Tears burst forth again at 
these words, and her sounds joined 
the wails of protest from the bed. 
As the spasm lessened, the baby’s 
cries reached through to her. Im- 
pulsively she grabbed him, thrust- 
ing his gaping mouth to her bared 
bosom. He snorted, found the 
spring, and settled against her body 
as though he had never been sepa- 
rated from her. 
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Were going back,” she repeated, 
“but we ain’t going to stay.” With 
these words came a fresh flood of 
tears from which the bitterness had 
been diluted. “He didn’t pay no 
rent. She told me yesterday I’d have 
to get out. Quick as I could. She 
just let him have the place cause 
she taken to his looks.” Two angry 
red spots grew on the high, brown 
cheek bones and spread slowly to 
the neck, “He never paid her no 
rent. She don’t want me around 
now. Says the baby cries too much, 
and she can get good money for the 
place. Odell wouldn’t have gone off 
like that with Quent only him and 
her had a fight. She wanted rent 
money, but he didn’t have none.” 

Flossie Inez was calm now. She 
fondled the child at her breast, and 
when he finished sucking and drop- 
ped off to sleep, she laid him ten- 
derly again on the bed. Then she 
began once more her job of gather- 
ing and packing the plunder. 

A faint smile showed when she 
turned to me, pausing for a second 
from the urgent demands of her 
task, “It was pretty here, though.” 
She pointed to the baby. “Me and 
him’s coming back.” 
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Why the World Situation Has Changed 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


I AM writing once again at the beginning of a year, though readers will 
doubtless have forgotten the New Year by the time they see these lines. 
It is not, however, to be expected that great changes in the international 
situation will occur within a period of a few weeks. 

As to prospects, I must confess that I am fairly optimistic, chiefly 
because statesmen appear to have settled down to the view that the era 
of great world wars is past. It may take a little faith to believe this, and 
the more distant future is certainly wrapped, as perhaps never before, 
in mist; but it becomes yearly harder and harder to believe that any 
statesman is now prepared to risk world destruction as an instrument 
of national or ideological policy. 

Our imaginations are always feeble instruments, and when one comes 
to think of it, it is astonishing that the world carries on when people 
know that the explosive power of a single twenty megaton hydrogen 
bomb is equal to fifteen times the total weight of explosives dropped on 
Germany during the last war. The situation reminds one of the his- 
torical puzzle that in times when Catholics really believed that the ma- 
jority of Christians and virtually all non-believers would burn in hell- 
fire for all eternity, only a tiny few made any serious effort to avoid this 
appalling fate. In our time the general feelings among many Catholics 
is that few people are really likely to go to hell—and even then! But we 
seem to be as capable as our ancestors of living gaily from day to day 
with hardly a thought for the only too obvious danger that at almost 
any time the world and ourselves will just blow up—and with scarcely 
any warning. 

Perhaps I am among the poor deluded, though even so I must confess 
that the nuclear bomb and what Christians should do about it is a subject 
never very far away from my thoughts. But in favor of this evil thing 
at least this can surely be said—but for atomic and nuclear weapons 
the Third World War would surely have long since broken out. And 
now, as I said at the start, it does not seem to be starry-eyed on the part 
of anyone to begin to believe that it will never be used in our time. Of 
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course, I write as an elderly per- 
son. 


One of the oddest of the events of 
1958 was surely the Chinese shelling 
of Quemoy and Matzu—or rather 
what was very odd about it was the 
general disinterest in this very war- 
like event. In England at least, the 
news hardly ever hit the headlines. 
No one seemed to be worried about 
it, though conversation often turned 
on the theoretic rights and wrongs 
of the curious Chinese situation 
which made the action possible and 
a solution of it impossible. The pub- 
lic seemed to watch the drama with 
the detachment and academic inter- 
est which a stage drama evokes- 

and the public, so far, was right. 

It is the same today with the fu- 
ture of Berlin, whose present inter- 
national status is as much of a 
paper absurdity as the Chinese off- 
shore islands. The Communists 
have decided at last to gain what 
political and ideological advantage 
they can from a situation where the 
West has everything to lose and 
nothing to gain. Yet do we really 
think that Berlin could be the cause 
or occasion of a third world-war? 
We do not, and surely we are al- 
most certainly right. 

These are positions of stalemate 
which can only be solved in a politi- 
cal atmosphere of mutual trust, and 
trust can only come from the gen- 
eral realization that international 
war is no longer the inevitable price 
to pay for a breakdown of seriously 
hostile diplomatic relations. This 
is the sort of realization which is 
the condition of any serious degree 
of general disarmament. If mutual 
trust is possible, then for the first 
time in this century will disarma- 
ment be honestly pursued as a 
means toward peace and general 
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settlement, instead of being another 
of the many counters in the diplo- 
matic game which up to now has 
always led to war. I shall explain 
later what I mean by “trust.” 

There are further factors which 
suggest that we may very slowly be 
approaching something like a genu- 
ine international settlment which 
would warrant some degree of in- 
ternational confidence as between 
the Great Powers. 


Tue Soviet position, despite the 
Communist economic, technologi- 
cal and armament progress, is by no 
means as hopeful as it once seemed. 
Communism in Russia is_ today 
hardly more than the means of 
maintaining the authority of the 
government and the traditional im- 
perialism and nationalism of the 
country. It is by no means impos- 
sible to believe that the Russian 
leaders would be content to return 
to what was essentially the Tsarist 
regime adapted to modern times: 
autocratic government by a small 
class for the greater glory of Rus- 
sia, with the mass of the people 
working for that greatness. 

If so, nothing could be more dis- 
quieting to the Kremlin than the 
rapid growth of Communist China. 
In that country may well lie the real 
danger to the world in the last part 
of this century. But for the time 
being a factor like this can only 
prompt the Russian leaders to work 
for a genuine settlement with the 
West—a settlement by which they 





The editor of the (London) Catholic Her- 
ald sees the world picture changing. The 
Soviet regime is still dominated by self- 
interest but it knows that it would be sui- 
cidal to start a nuclear war. So it is reason- 
able to expect that Khrushchev will find 
himself forced to make a settlement with 
America. 
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will be able to abide, not because 
they wish to—no imperialist autoc- 
racy wishes that—but because they 
have to for their own good and 
safety. 


Tuene are also signs that Commu- 
nist ideology of the Russian variety 
is no longer as serious a danger to 
the world as it was. This, strangely 
enough, results from the evident 
weakening of democracy as an ide- 
ology. Democracy of the American 
and British type, while holding its 
own in English-speaking countries 
and in a relatively few smaller Eu- 
ropean countries, is breaking up 
elsewhere. This is because parlia- 
mentary democracy can only work 
effectively where the people possess 
sufficient political education to 
“play the game.” 

In the nineteenth century there 
was the great hope that enlighten- 
ment and prosperity would produce 
genuine democracies in more and 
more countries. Instead, democra- 
cies have too often been the breed- 
ing ground for the post-democratic 
ideologies of fascism, Communism 
and socialism. Marxism, of course, 
though first successful in the pe- 
culiar circumstances of defeated 
imperial Russia, is a pure product 
of democratic logic: the inherent 
right of the people tu be politically 
and economically free by majority 
decision. After the last war, there 
was no room in the world for any- 
thing but “democracy,” whether the 
free parliamentary democracies of 
the West or the imposed socialist 
democracy of Russia. In either case 
the “people” ruled in theory and 
rule was for the rights of the people 
to have their proper place in the 
sun, 

It is the struggle between democ- 
racy and post-democratic Commu- 
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nism which has dominated post-war 
history, and the importance of the 
fact lies in the truth that Commu- 
nist strength has fed on the weak- 
nesses of free democracy. But a re- 
action seems now to be taking place. 


Even a highly-successful democ- 
racy like the British admits today a 
degree of technical and socialist 
authoritarianism sealed off from 
democratic processes. This would 
have been unthinkable only a few 
years ago. De Gaulle has returned 
in France to save something at least 
of decadent French democracy. The 
natural authoritarian nature of the 
German, happy in the wise leader- 
ship of Adenauer, has enabled Ger- 
man democracy to succeed. And 
such changes have proved them- 
selves to be the means of resisting 
Communist assaults which fed on 
the decay of the ideal of free de- 
mocracy. 

But the greatest danger has come 
through the export of democratic 
ideals and ways to countries in 
Africa and Asia whose peoples have 
been entirely without the experience 
and training needed for viable de- 
mocracy. All this has produced a 


veritable breeding-ground for so- 
cialist-democratic or Communist 


ideology. Even the many thousands 
who learn text-book democracy in 
Europe and America usually only 
learn enough to persuade them- 
selves that they know the tricks of 
how to gain power for themselves 
and the easiest way is via Commu- 
nist ways so assiduously preached 
to them in their own countries. 





Bor will this fatal process go on? 
There is reason to think that it may 
not, for nationalism is at bottom the 
real ideology of these newly devel- 
oping countries, and nationalism 
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repels Communism much more ef- 
fectively than does democracy. Ide- 
ologically the distinction between 
fascism, nazism and _ bolshevism 
may be difficult to draw, but na- 
tionalism kept them apart. Today 
in a new country like Ghana we may 
expect that the nationalist spirit 
and the effective rule of one man 
or one party will defeat the at- 
tempts to imitate the British way of 
democracy. This would be a pity 
if there were any real hope of free 
democracy in that backward land. 
But in the circumstances a strong 
nationalistic regime will be prefer- 
able if only because it will prove 
far less subject to Communist pene- 
tration. 

Much the same is true of the 
Middle East. Democracy in that re- 
gion would play straight into the 
hands of Russia. Nationalism there, 
as in countries like Ghana, at least 
gives some promise that the coun- 
tries will play one great power 
against another rather than accept 
the ideological and financial suze- 
rainty of any. And if a major war 
can be ruled out, then such neutral 
countries will have the chance of 
establishing neutral zones which 
will help toward breaking down the 
dangerous division of the world into 
two gigantic blocs. 

This process, which should be 
furthered by the emergence of De 
Gaulle as a real leader of France 
and by the development of the Eu- 
ropean common market, would 
hardly be objected to by America 
which claims no ideological or mili- 
tary absolutism, but it must inevit- 
ably limit the scope of the Commu- 
nist gospel used by Russia as an 
imperialistic weapon, 


Be in fact, the general realization 
that a world war is no longer worth 
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the risk for any power involved in- 
duces leaders to be cautious in start- 
ing minor military and even politi- 
cal aggressions that could develop 
against the will of everyone into a 
major war, then Soviet hopes of 
making any real progress in the 
world of tomorrow will weaken in a 
world divided into genuinely inde- 
pendent zones or blocs. 

Some people take the view thal 
such division must greatly weaken 
the West, and this would certainly 
be the case if a major war were 
threatened. But if one takes the 
view that any major war today 
would become a nuclear one sooner 
or later, (and no nation can risk 
that disaster), then it is better for 
different kinds of natural, spon- 
taneous resistance to Communist 
ideology to develop than to rely on 
any single resistance in the name of 
Western democratic ideals which 
too often play into Communist 
hands. 


| then one believes: (1) that 
nuclear war will be avoided, (2) 
that Chinese Communism with its 
immense potential must be viewed 
as a threat by Moscow, and (3) that 
the spirt of nationalism in Africa 
and sia will set up natural resist- 
ance to international Communism, 
one may surely reasonably expect 
that Khrushchev, gradually rising 
to Stalin’s autocratic position, will 
find himself forced to make a settle- 
ment with America and Europe. 
Such a settlement will fall very 
far short of our desires, especially 
in regard to the liberation of the 
satellite countries, but all history 
shows that such aims have to be 
attained slowly, step by slow step. 
What is vitally important to the 
world today is a settlement of some 
sort based, not on useless Soviet 
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promises but on a Soviet realization 
that its own security and future de- 
pend on a settlement and one that 
is adhered to. 

There is nothing new about this. 
The history of Europe, if one trou- 
bles to read up on it, proves well 
enough that the diplomatic alterna- 
tives are only two-fold. If you de- 
feat your enemy, you can dictate 
your terms. If there is a stalemate, 
then settlements rest, not on ideals 
or good-will or vain hopes, but on 
the only solid basis possible: the 
mutual interest of the parties. 

We have every right to say that 
Soviet Russia will never keep its 
word—except when the Soviet has 
to keep it because, if it does not, the 
Soviet itself will be endangered. In 
history this situation is much com- 
moner than we are apt to think. 
There is little room in international 
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diplomacy for the gestures of good- 
will and the keeping of the pledged 
word. Security and _ self-interest 
have dominated nations from the 
start, and today this is truer than 
ever. 

We may take it that summit con- 
ferences and true disarmament will 
never succeed until they are well 
and truly based on the realization 
by the parties concerned that each 
has solid interests in agreement. If 
major war is no longer to be con- 
sidered as a proper and natural re- 
sult of diplomatic failure to main- 
tain a working harmony—and this 
is the hypothesis on which this 
argument is based—then it seems 
to me that conditions today could 
lead to settlement and disarma- 
ment. This, however, will take time 
and we cannot expect to dictate 
our terms as though we were victors. 


TE mneveneus history, the men with a positive goal and a persistent aim 


have had their way. 


... The West will prove more vulnerable than any 


other society if it abandons the pursuit of visions and ideals for, more than 
any other community, it is the product not of geographical and racial 
forces but of the molding power of the human spirit. 


—Barbara Ward in Faith and Freedom 











BY Moira Walsh 


LONELYHEARTS (United Artists)—is 
the first picture made by Dore Schary 
since he went into business as an inde- 
pendent producer. Schary, who started 
out in the movies as a script writer, 
has had a particularly colorful and 
nerve-wracking career in an industry 
that is notable for careers with both 
these characteristics. 

Back in the days when heads of 
studios were reputed to be moss-back- 
ed reactionaries who operated on the 
assumption that the average movie- 
goer had a nine-year-old mentality and 
who forced their highly paid contract 
slaves to prostitute their talents to fit 
this concept, Schary was the progres- 
sive head of RKO and was personally 
responsible for such precedent-setting 
films as Crossfire. He ran into bad 
luck however when he took over as 
head of the biggest studio of them all, 
MGM. The real villain of the piece was 
probably the all-over decline in box- 
office receipts which produced a vir- 
tual revolution within the industry and 
made the operation of the major stu- 
dios an economically unsound ana- 
chronism. This harsh economic fact 
of life, plus a spectacular clash of per- 
sonality and viewpoint with the late 
Louis B. Mayer, the still-powerful ex- 
head of the studio, and some undoubted 
errors of judgment on his own part, be- 
devilled Schary’s years at MGM and 
finally caused him to be ousted late in 
1956 by the Company’s board of direc- 
tors. 

Undaunted, he bounced back from 
this debacle by writing Sunrise at 
Campobello, the successful play about 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s non-contro- 
versial finest hour. (In keeping with 
a persistent legend about writers’ ec- 


centric working habits, Schary man- 
aged to option the play at the Theatre 
Guild for a healthy advance before he 
had committed a word to paper.) 

Throughout his career Dore Schary 
has been an articulate and effective 
spokesman for the industry. This 
phase of his activity was demonstrated 
anew last fall on the movie session of 
Open End, a television discussion 
program. In a sea of fellow panelists 
expressing antagonistic and frequently 
ill-considered opinions, Schary was a 
model of judiciousness, sanity and 
moderation. 

He himself has frequently summed 
up his movie-making philosophy in 
the phrase “half a loaf is better than 
none.” Roughly translated, this means 
that he believes in aiming above the 
level of popular taste but not so far 
above as to court bankruptcy. Nowa- 
days when the industry is in the grav- 
est financial crisis of its existence, yet 
simultaneously quality is paying off at 
the boxoffice as never before, this view- 
point has gotten to seem a little dated 
and reactionary. When Schary first 
put it into practice, however, it was 
a pioneering effort to bridge what was 
thought to be the inevitable gulf be- 
tween the “popular success” and the 
good picture by any intelligent critical 
standards. 

Lonelyhearts, which precipitated 
this lengthy preamble, is a good exam- 
ple of a “half a loaf” picture. It is an 
attempt which does not quite come off 
to soften Nathanael West’s corrosive 
novel sufficiently to make it palatable 
as screen fare. 

West’s story concerns the conflict 
between a malevolently cynical news- 
paper editor (Robert Ryan) who de- 
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lights in amassing proof that people 
are just as bad as he thinks they are 
and an idealistic cub reporter (Mont- 
gomery Clift) whose fatal flaw, like 
Scobie’s in “The Heart of the Matter” 
is an exaggerated sense of pity. When 
the younger man goes to work for the 
paper the editor assigns him to writing 
the “Miss Lonelyhearts” column where 
the youth is torn apart by the outpour- 
ing of human misery which he is 
powerless to alleviate. It is the editor’s 
conviction that the majority of the let- 
ters are frauds and he challenges the 
reporter to disprove this contention 
by personally investigating one of 
them. The sender proves to be a dis- 
traught wife (Maureen Stapleton) 
whose husband, so she says, is impo- 
tent because of a war injury. Out of 
pity, which is surely a bizarre motive 
for adultery, the reporter has an affair 
with her only to discover that the 
woman is simply a nymphomaniac 
with a talent for applied psychology. 
Shattered in conscience and convic- 
tions the hero, by this single act, also 
proves indirectly to have encompassed 
his physical destruction. 

I had better make it clear that I am 
not calling the picture “a half a loaf” 
because it cuts the book’s sordidness 
and sensationalism in half. I mean 
rather, that its character conflict and 
situation are the stuff of tragedy and 
do not readily accommodate them- 
selves to a happy ending. Yet the film 
winds up by suggesting rather facilely 
that the hero has become a sadder and 
a wiser man, that the editor is really 
not such a bad fellow after all and that 
together they talk the wronged hus- 
band out of avenging himself with a 
gun. Before Schary’s screen play in- 
troduces this concession to the Ameri- 
can public’s supposed distaste for 
tragedy there is a good deal to admire 
about it and the picture, notably the 
performances of the entire cast and in 
particular Miss Stapleton, whose 
screen debut role calls for and gets 
great skill and tact. 


SOME CAME RUNNING (MGM)—I do 
not know whether or not James Jones’ 
censorable, over-length novel had an 
intelligible point of view. The par- 
tially disinfected screen version in any 
case occupies two hours and fifteen 
minutes displaying a total lack of one. 
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The picture begins with its ex-G. I. 
hero’s (Frank Sinatra) purely acci- 
dental return to the home town he has 
not seen since his unhappy childhood. 
It seems he over-celebrated his sepa- 
ration from the service and some help- 
ful buddies, finding the address of his 
next of kin, poured him onto the ap- 
propriate bus. Equally accidentally he 
is accompanied by a young prostitute 
(Shirley MacLaine) )to whom he ap- 
parently extended an invitation while 
in his cups. The girl is a mental, moral 
and cultural cipher but is capable of a 
dog-like undemanding devotion which 
the rootless soldier finds strangely 
touching. 

Both cause and effect are absent 
from almost everything else that hap- 
pens in the story. The hero is alleged 
to be a brilliant writer who has stop- 
ped writing because the world is out 
of joint (though this view has been 
shared by most of the writers in his- 
tory without affecting their output). 
By a series of coincidental encounters 
the respectable people in town, includ- 
ing the hero’s prosperous. brother 
(Arthur Kennedy) are shown to be 
blackguards and hypocrites (though 
the hero’s bar-and-back-room exist- 
ence is hardly an edifying moral alter- 
native). For capricious reasons the 
hero does wrong by the nice girl 
(Martha Hyer) who is trying to re- 
kindle his literary ambition and then 
marries the bad one. Almost before he 
has made this misguidedly altruistic 
gesture, however, the plot extricates 
him from its consequences with a con- 
venient but drastic burst of melo- 
drama. 

Besides its structural irrelevancies 
the picture abounds in incidental non- 
sequiturs such as the discovery, never 
adverted to again, that the hero’s hard- 
drinking gambler pal (Dean Martin) 
has a virulent case of diabetes. It also 
has a crude vigor which, helped along 
by apt casting, excellent but wasted 
direction of Vincente Minnelli and pic- 
turesque color and CinemaScope shots 
of an actual Indiana town, is surpris- 
ingly effective in perpetuating the il- 
lusion that the story has some connec- 
tion with real life. 


THE MISTRESS (Edward Harrison)— 
Just as travel is supposed to be broad- 
ening so the viewing of foreign films is 
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thought to enlarge our horizons. It 
sometimes happens however that a pic- 
ture deals with a culture and a way 
of life so remote from our own that its 
validity or lack of it is difficult to 
judge. This Japanese film is a case in 
point. 

It deals with a young woman who 
enters reluctantly into an extra-marital 
liaison. The picture suggests that as 
a dutiful daughter she had no choice 
since her aged and ailing father can 
no longer work and no legitimate 
means of supporting him is open to 
her. If a story about America at the 
turn of the century (which is the film’s 
period) tried to make us believe in the 
hard alternatives of sin or starvation 
we would dismiss it as bad melodrama 
of the “Bertha, the Sewing Machine 
Girl” school or else as a misdirected 
social tract. Quite possibly in Japan 
the dilemma did exist in just that form. 

In any case the girl’s life is no bed 
of roses. Her protector, who was rep- 
resented to her as a respectable busi- 
ness man and a widower who may 
eventually marry her, turns out to be 
a disreputable loan shark whose wife 
is very much alive. Fruitlessly the girl 
explores various avenues of escape in- 
cluding a flirtation with a university 
student and an attempt to learn a 
trade. At the end however, without 
outside help or moral support, she re- 
solves that she must abandon her in- 
tolerable way of life and be free, 
though there is no indication of the 
likely consequences of this desperate 
decision, 

The heroine is played by Hideko 
Takamine, who is an _ enchantingly 
pretty girl and a capable actress. There 
is a special fascination and dramatic 


impact in watching a_ character 
schooled in  docility, charm and 
thought concealment suddenly cut 


loose with a lacerating display of emo- 
tion. The picture in general is well 
made and interesting enough but it is 
more limited in scope and appeal than 
the best of the post-war Japanese im- 
ports. 


NINE LIVES (Louis De Rochemont 


Associates) the first Norwegian film to 
be released 


in this country, would 
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seem at first glance to be fairly con- 
ventional in subject matter. The pic- 
ture is a semi-documentary account of 
a fantastic but true World War II es- 
cape. A number of these escape sagas 
have already appeared on the screen 
from various sources. Since such qual- 
ities as courage, endurance, selfless- 
ness, the will to live, etc, have no na- 
tional boundaries, the subject might be 
thought to have lost some of its im- 
pact through repetition. 

This is not true of Nine Lives 
however. The particular conditions of 
its escape and the forms under which 
its courage and endurance are mani- 
fested are wholly outside our normal 
range of experience and very nearly 
beyond the scope of our imagination. 
The total effect in short is electrifying. 

The hero is Jan Baalsrud (Jack 
Fjeldstad), the sole survivor of a Nor- 
wegian Commando Unit which was at- 
tempting to blow up a Nazi submarine 
base in sub-Arctic Norway. Though 
slightly wounded he eluded the Ger- 
man patrols and began the tortuous 
trek to Sweden and safety. Besides 
the constant threat of capture there 
were even greater hazards from the 
Arctic climate and terrain. Temporar- 
ily afflicted with snow blindness Baals- 
rud made his way across a mountain 
range by listening to the behavior of 
snowballs he tossed ahead of him. 
When frostbite turned to gangrene he 
amputated his own toes to save his 
life. 

No longer able to save himself Baals- 
rud found fellow countrymen who 
cheerfully put their own lives in 
double jeopardy in order to see him 
the rest of the way in safety. The last 
and only comparatively comfortable 
leg of the journey was made in the 
exotic company of a band of Lapland- 
ers and their reindeer herd. 

There is a slight amateurishness 
about the picture’s execution which if 
anything enhances its air of absolute 
realism. Its photography too seems 
like the work of a gifted amateur striv- 
ing for, and frequently achieving, ef- 
fects that a commercial cinematog- 
rapher would reject. Amateur or pro- 
fessional it is in a class by itself as a 
record of survival and escape. 








BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


THE POWER AND THE GLORY.—“No 
more money for saying prayers,” said 
the Mexican police lieutenant to the 
Priest, “We'll give the people food in- 
stead, teach them to read. We'll see 
they don’t suffer.” “And what happens 
afterwards?” “Nothing—nothing. 
Death’s a fact. We don’t try to alter 
facts.” “We agree about a lot of 
things,” returned the Priest. “We have 
facts too we don’t try to alter—that the 
world’s unhappy whether you’re rich 
or poor. It’s no good working for your 
end unless you’re a good man your- 
self and there won’t always be good 
men in your party but it doesn’t mat- 
ter my being a coward—lI can put God 
in man’s mouth just the same and I 
can give him God’s pardon. It wouldn’t 
make any difference to that if every 
priest in the Church was like me.” 
This is the thesis of the very extraor- 
dinary story by Graham Greene—once 
called The Labyrinthine Way about 
the “whiskey priest” in the atheist 
province of Tobasco during the Mexi- 
can Revolution, 

Already seen on the screen, where 
it was much less powerful, this drama- 
tization by Denis Cannan and Pierre 
Bost had its premiere in England and 
is presented here by Messrs. Hamble- 
ton and Houghton. Under Stuart 
Vaughan’s implacable direction, it 
marks the highest rung so far achieved 
in the mounting career of Fritz Weaver 
who plays the hunted priest. 

In spite of the fact that he is 
the father of an illegitimate child; a 
coward and an alcoholic, the Priest’s 
untidy soul still reacts to the respon- 
sibility of his vocation so he gives up 
passage in a river boat in the first 
scene to attend a dying woman and at 
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the end he turns back from safety in 
the next province to answer a sick call 
which reeks of treachery and is stood 
up before a firing squad. Is he a mar- 
tyr? He doesn’t think so himself. The 
play cuts a straight course of action 
through a deviously told story and 
brings out in strong relief the scene 
in the Priest’s native village where he 
is nearly betrayed by his own child; 
his desperate attempt to buy some 
bootleg wine for Mass; the prison 
where no one will betray him. 

In Act II, the dramatists have subtly 
changed Greene’s evaluation of the 
Priest whose chief interest in escaping 
in the book was to be able to confess 
his sins; cupidity is added to his count 
and where once the Lieutenant gave 
the Priest his flask to steady him for 
execution, the Priest now consumes a 
quart of his own bootleg cognac with 
practically no attempt to make an act 
of contrition. To Variety it seemed 
that the play took a fifty-fifty stand 
between the Priest and the Communist 
Lieutenant who is extremely well 
played by Robert Geiringer as is the 
cringing Judas by Jerry Stiller. 

The production is vivid and of 
breathless interest but what caused 
me serious concern was the represen- 
tation of the consecration on the stage 
when the fugitive priest celebrates 
Mass for the Indians. The following 
is the reply to my protest that I re- 
ceived from Mr. Houghton: “You are 
quite right in believing that we are 
not consciously shocking the devotion 
of Catholics, and I hope that some re- 
working of the scene can be accom- 
plished.” The play has been so suc- 
cessful that its run was extended. 

—At the Phoenix. 











THEATER 


jJ.B.—Ever since the flaming sword 
closed Eden, man has suffered and 
wondered why. Nor has his wonder or 
his grief ever reached more sublime 
heights than in The Book of Job, 
whose poetry Stuart Walker once tried 
to condense for the stage with small 
success but whose story Archibald 
MacLeish has now transferred to the 
theater as a modern miracle play. 
Whatever the merit of J.B., it is asking 
the question which seems to be on the 
lips of an anxious world; the theater 
is crowded and, if he has done nothing 
else, Mr. MacLeish is challenging his 
auditors to define their faith. He has 
also spotlighted a philosophy that has 
burgeoned in America since the Puri- 
tan influx, aptly expressed by Keyserl- 
ing when he wrote, “American Chris- 
tianity agrees that success upon earth 
is a tolerably accurate touchstone for 
the grace of God.” Even prayer is un- 
derscored for its success rating in the 
popular “how to get on ‘ads.’” Fail- 
ure thus indirectly becomes identified 
with sin. Two thousand years ago 
when camels were capital gains, Job 
and his friends questioned his guilt 
when misfortune came to him. The 
Book of Job is the reminder that God’s 
friends are among the “failures.” In 
his New York Times article “About 
Trespass on a Monument,” Mr. Mac- 
Leish admits that he is a man com- 
mitted to no creed but with belief that 
the God of Job seems closer to his 
generation than to any other in cen- 
turies. 

The cry of J.B.—‘God, my God, my 
God, answer me” goes up from the 
world. Whether Job’s sufferings were 
justified by the will of God or by Job’s 
acceptance of God’s will is the burden 
of the play. The Voice in the Whirl- 
wind that has thundered in song down 
the ages does not answer Job but si- 
lences him with God’s infinity. “In 
His will is our peace” wrote Dante. 
“Ripeness is all” said Shakespeare. 
What is it that can imbue man, beaten 
low, with the will to endure? What 
can raise up man from bombings and 
prison camps to face life again? “Live 
his life again?” asks Nickles. “It can’t 
be borne twice over. Can’t be.” (It is 
though,” says Mr. Zuss, “Time and 
again it is—every blessed generation.” 
The poet in MacLeish has expressed 
in non-theological terms the gift of 
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the Holy Spirit which is the love 
which J.B.’s wife brings back to him. 

J.B. is a play within a play per- 
formed by two old actors in a circus 
tent with Mr. Zuss, the balloon ped- 
dler, to take the part of God and Nick- 
les, the popcorn vendor, as Satan. But 
a Voice greater than theirs comes 
through their masks. 

For the story of J.B., a successful 
man, Mr. MacLeish has adapted a 
newsreel technique with a running 
commentary by Zuss and Nickles. The 
childrens’ death are all from contem- 
porary causes — speeding —a wrong 
command in War—the bombing per- 
petrated by a psychopath which bank- 
rupts J.B. “Wherein have I sinned?” 
he cries out to his friends. “Guilt is a 
sociological accident,” retorts the 
Marxist. “Guilt is a psychophenom- 
enal situation,” interposes the psycho- 
analyst. “Guilt and men are synono- 
mous,” declares the Evangelical. 
‘Though He slay me yet will I trust in 
Him,” says J.B. 

The production by Alfred de Liagre 
Jr., directed by Elia Kazan and de- 
signed by Boris Aronson is magnifi- 
cently simple. The circus tent half 
raised in its dull greens has both mys- 
tery and grandeur. Raymond Massey 
has sonorous dignity as Mr. Zuss; 
Christopher Plummer is the personifi- 
cation of sly malignity as Nickles who 
shows an insidious sympathy for Job. 
The most surprising member of the 
cast, however, is Pat Hingle who has 
played the average man successfully 
many times but who suddenly proves a 
convincing capacity for emotion. So 
does Nan Martin as his wife. There is 
only one moment in Mr. Kazan’s direc- 
tion which is puzzling. Why is it that 
he leaves J.B. and his wife huddled on 
the ground at the end, bending over 
their lantern, instead of rising to face 
a new life? Did the rising seem too 
obvious? 

Mr. MacLeish has written a play for 
his own time with understanding and 
great power.—Al the Anta. 


SHAKESPEARE’S AGES OF MAN, — 
“Say I’m weary, Say I’m sad, Say I’m 
growing old but add’”’—I have heard 
Sir John Gielgud read Shakespeare. 


The experience which I count as one 
of the happiest in the theater is the 
memory of a baldish man in a dinner 
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jacket alone on a stage whose voice un- 
locked the gate to consummate beauty. 
The program is divided into three 
parts: Youth; Manhood; Old Age; 
which include great speeches from 
Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Richard II, The 
Tempest, Romeo and Juliet as well as 
some of the sonnets and an excerpt 
from the littke known Passionate Pil- 
grim, 

In his interpretations, Sir John fol- 
lows his own theory that it is unneces- 
sary to try to improve upon Shake- 
speare; only give his lines their per- 
fect expression and drama is born of 
them. But that perfect expression is 
what is so rarely heard. One bows in 
admiration before the art of a great 
actor whose voice has become the re- 
liable instrument of his mind; to whom 
the technicalities of breath and speech 
have been so thoroughly mastered that 
they can be forgotten; with whom 
each word is given its proper lucidity 
and value and the poetry its full pro- 
portion. What lends integrity to the 
oceasion is the conviction that Si: 


John Gielgud is honestly more inter- 
ested in Shakespeare than in himself. 
Arrested in the wings by the clamor 


of the first night enthusiasm Sir John 
said to young Laurence Harvey: 
“There’s no one else about—that must 
be for me!” The much maligned Broad- 
way public, keen in recognition of 
genius, gave a nightly standing ovation 
to Sir John—and Shakespeare. 

To me, Gielgud is the greatest Ham- 
let of my epoch which includes Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson and John 
Barrymore; he now brings to us from 
George Ryland’s Shakespeare Anthol- 
ogy, with the particular charm of his 
own introductions, a flash of history, of 
fairy lore, of bright magic and starlit 
love, the riches of wit and wisdom in 
the sonnets and the majestical fluency 
of our own high heritage—the English 
language—Closed. 


THIRD BEST SPORT.—The scene is a 
business convention in a hotel at Palm 
Beach. Just how far the “big-happy- 
family” spirit can chase itself is sud- 
denly revealed to a junior executive's 
bride who appears without a badge. 
who brought along some books to read 
and who went for a swim by herself 
instead of joining the company wives 
at lunch and canasta. Since the erring 
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bride is Miss Celeste Holm, who puts 
every ounce of comedy in her into the 
part, the pretty Mrs. Sayre’s missteps 
have a mounting scale of humor but 
as a pretty woman usually wins her 
point, her husband at the end sloughs 
off the coat of the “organization man” 
and asserts his independence of com- 
plete company “togetherness” — but 
that is after Mrs. Sayre has helped to 
consolidate the company’s big new 
deal. Miss Holm is merry and her fel- 
low players are co-operative in a 
light-weight comedy that is topical 
and clean.—At the Ambassador. 


WHOOP UP.—‘“The Best of What This 
Country’s Got” is the song which re- 
minds us of how much we owe the In- 
dians: from Indian Summer to In- 
diana, from Manhattan to Susque- 
hanna and Algonquin to Chicago but 
in all candor one cannot say that 
Whoop Up, the musical shouting of an 
Indian reservation in Montana, pays 
our debt. Not that it isn’t the noisiest 
musical to reach Broadway in a decade 
nor that there isn’t at least one bona 
fide Indian in the cast which is at its 
best when the make-believe Indians 
dance very trickily in and out of hoops. 
There is also a good moment when Big 
Business and his wife are invited to 
lunch on the reservation and a dead 
rabbit keeps getting its paws on Big 
Business’ plate. The rabbit is slung 
round the neck of his neighbors at the 
lunch table. A very pretty girl, named 
Julienne Marie, plays the Indian hero- 
ine. Susan Johnson as Glenda who 
runs a speakeasy can be noiser than 
the orchestra—almost. 
—At the Shubert. 


THE GAZEBO.—“‘Gazebo”—“structure 
whence a view may be had,” is the 
terse definition in the Oxford diction- 
ary of the type of summerhouse which 
once lent elegance to a Victorian gar- 
den. In the play it is of an airy and 
pagoda-like design but is used for sin- 
ister purpose in a comedy built upon 
a cold-blooded murder, embellished by 
the engratiating clowning of Walter 
Slezak, and mitigated by a trick end- 
ing. Plausibility parts company with 
the story from the start when Elliott 
Nash, an expert in mystery stories, de- 
cides to eliminate a blackmailer who 
is planning to annoy his wife. Rather 
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than disturb her for a moment, Elliott 
Nash decides to dispose of the crook 
under the gazebo which is to have a 
concrete foundation. But the author is 
even more expert than Elliott in his 
arranging the “perfect crime.” The 
action is swift and interlarded with 
surprises, some on the gruesome side 
(when Eliott neatly packages the 
corpse in a shower curtain and when 
his victims’ pals truss him up prepara- 
tory to “making him talk’’). 

Jayne Meadows is the sleek actiress 
wife who seems far more capable of 
helping herself than is her crime ex- 
pert husband. Jo Mielziner has de- 
signed a charming gazebo and a harsh 
colored living-room but Slezak’s in- 
genuous good nature and his smiling 
ruefulness radiate comedy. The thea- 
ter is the happier for him. 


—At the Lyceum. 


THE OLD VIC.—After the triumphant 
production of Twelfth Night, Hamlet 
and Henry V_ were disappointing. 
Both were obviously designed for tour- 
ing, Hamlet being played against dark- 
ness with two thrones and the Queen’s 
bed as the only pieces of furniture 
while the background to Henry V was 
a map of the seacoast of England and 
France. Henry V certainly proved that 
in one historic instance the screen has 
bettered the stage for the play at its 
best can only revive memories of the 
magnificent sweep and color of the 
picture and the vigor of Sir Laurence 
Olivier’s young king. Laurence Harvey 
is young and clean-cut; he has assur- 
ance and a strong voice but he plays 
the royal Henry with a continuing 
seriousness that seems to belie his ever 
having been Prince Hal. He and his 
brothers, Gloucester and _ Bedford, 
seemed just out of Eton—had there 
then been an Eton—but the rare reck- 
lessness of Agincourt was sobered. 
The English seemed indeed a pitiful 
minority on the large stage where a 
tent might have camouflaged their few- 
ness which was symbolic of the actual 
facts of the battle where some ten 
thousand Frenchmen were victims to 
English archery and according to 
Shakespeare only five and twenty of 
the English lay dead! 

As Hamlet, John Neville looks like 
Shelley and has poetic reverence for 


the poetry but has, as yet, to develop 
the intellectual brilliance and the deep 
emotion of the part. Michael Benthal, 
as director, on the authority of the 
1603 quatro of the play, has arranged 
that the “To be or not to be” and the 
“Get thee to a nunnery” scenes pre- 
ceded the entrance of the players 
which gives Hamlet less vacillation and 
more fixity of purpose but also makes 
him less sympathetic. 

The business of his taking the sword 
from the King at prayers was created 
by Gielgud who took the sword from 
the chair on which it was laid but as 
there wasn’t a single chair in this prop- 
less Hamlet poor Mr. Neville had to 
pick it up from the floor beside the 
King which brought him far too close 
to his victim for any realism. Richard 
Wordsworth was excellent as middle- 
aged, pompous but not at all senile 
Polonius, and Dudley Jones again 
proved his worth as the grave digger. 

—On Tour. 
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NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


LIGHT IN SILENCE 

by Claude Koch 

Dodd, Mead. $3.50 
One of the characters in this, the au- 
thor’s second novel, is described as “a 
man capable of meeting the world’s 
commonplaces on desperate terms.” 
In a sense, the phrase may be used to 
describe all of the characters in Light 
in Silence, and the qualities of their 
several lives of desperation are most 
ingeniously, at times tortuously, given 
to us. The scene of their anguish is the 
campus of a small Catholic college lo- 
cated somewhere on the American side 
of Niagara Falls between this country 
and Canada. 

The College of Saint Bardolph, main- 
tained by an order of teaching Broth- 
ers, is most securely located some- 
where in the Middle Ages, and not at 
all in the Middle States, as a college 
accreditation committee visiting the 
campus, decides. What a time for an 
elderly Brother to claim a vision! And 
what a time, too, for the protagonist, 
Brother Finian Joseph, professor of 
art, to wrestle with the problem of the 
rightness of his vocation. On hand is 
a priest who, under another name, 
figures in Mr. Koch’s first book, a tor- 
tured soul still reliving the days when 
he was an ambiguous failure as chap- 
lain in the Pacific. Each character 
struggles within himself to see the 
world sacramentally, to brush aside 
fumbling flesh for fiery spirit. At times 
there seems to be more awkward stum- 
bling than real struggle; nonetheless, 
here is a profound theme seriously 
engaged by a writer of genuine integ- 
rity as an artist. With this successor 
to Island Interlude (published in 
1951), it is clear that the name of 


Claude Koch deserves to be written be- 
side those of J. F. Powers and Flannery 
O’Connor as one of the small company 
of genuine Catholic writers of stature 
now among us. 


THE PISTOL 

by James Jones 

Scribner. $3.00 
It will scarcely be credited that after 
two novels of monstrous growth- 
each, whatever its merits, given to long 
passages of ineptness and dullness— 
Mr. Jones could have written so slen- 
der and so artistically just a novel 
as this one. The Pistol is a novella of 
many excellences, not the least of 
which is a lean precision of language. 
Writing of war in miniature, Mr. Jones 
nevertheless achieves a picture of men 
of large significance and stature. 

In a sense, although the protagonist 
is in the army at a time of war, this 
is not a “war novel” so much as it is a 
novel about the perennial human strug- 
gle of attaining identity. For Pfc. 
Richard Mast, the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor with its resultant unreality and 
confusion, means that he, a rifleman. 
will be able to retain the pistol issued 
to him for special duty. To Mast, the 
pistol, against all logic and probability, 
is a means of security, his talisman 
against disaster. Attempt after attempt 
is made by the others to deprive Mast 
of his talisman as the action moves 
from Schofield Barracks to the beaches 
of Oahu, and then to a lookout post on 
a mountain pass, a place which, ironi- 
cally, is a kind of Shangri-La for Mast 
and the men in his detail. What the 
author has to say about warfare in 
little is projected against an under- 
standing of humanity greater than he 
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has previously shown. One is happy 
to be able to recommend The Pistol for 
the best of positive reasons, its artistic 
integrity and success. 


MRS. BRIDGE 

by Evan S. Connell, Jr. 

Viking. $3.75 
“It’s just that the orbit is so small,” 
Grace Marron says to her friend India, 
Mrs. Walter Bridge. Poor Grace Bar- 
ron, culturally starved and progres- 
sively desperate, closed her orbit all 
by herself. In the end, India’s orbit 
shrinks alarmingly as (a widow, timid 
and alone) she bangs helplessly on 
the windows of her car. Mr. Connell 
takes 117 chapters and 254 pages to 
encompass her fate. 

This is a startling performance, one 
of brilliant wit and, despite a surface 
coldness of satire, a sympathetic one. 
Mr. Connell’s characters are not not- 
abiy depraved or wicked or even un- 
generous, but they are small. They 
seem bent upon making spiritual mid- 
gets of themselves, or perhaps it is the 
thin air they breathe that makes them 
so small, so disappointing to them- 
selves. There was one moment, but one 


moment only, when Mrs. Bridge “al- 
most apprehended the very meaning 
of life, and of the stars and planets, 


yes, and the flight of earth.” But for 
the most part, life for Mrs. Bridge is a 
matter of misapprehensions, of mo- 
ments of not understanding her hus- 
band, of saying commonplaces or ut- 
tering platitudes in the presence of 
guests or strangers, and of feeling her- 
self helplessly drifting apart from her 
children. In spite of the superb tech- 
nique many readers may find this a 
chilling book, but for others that very 
astringency will be part of its indi- 
viduality and impact. 


THE EMPTY SHRINE 

by William E. Barrett 

Doubleday. $3.95 
The Empty Shrine strikes this reader 
as, in many ways, Mr. Barrett’s best 
book to date. Best, with one exception. 
The careful plan which the author has 
elaborated and filled with plausibili- 
ties and some insights falls completely 
apart in the last few pages. It is hard 
to recall a similar instance of an au- 
thor’s kicking his structure to pieces 
just before he is done with it. 
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Among Catholic writers — who, of 
course, are far too few—Mr. Barrett is 
the sole exemplar of the craftsman 
who works in a popular vein as a kind 
of plotsmith. His books are tightly 
plotted; the characters are types, 
slightly drawn, and events remain on 
the surface. In The Empty Shrine 
there is a coming to grips with subtle- 
ties of character and of human mo- 
tive. This is the story of a young 
woman to whom, twelve years before 
the main action, a vision seems to have 
appeared. But her story was discred- 
ited and she lives on in her small 
French community in Canada, an ob- 
ject of pity and some scorn. To the vil- 
lage comes an American newspaper- 
man, an angry man bent on writing a 
book which will “expose” Lourdes 
with the local non-miracle as a kind 
of key. Things do not turn out quite 
as Keller Barkley, the American, an- 
ticipates they will. It would not be 
fair to indicate how things do turn out, 
but one wonders if the ending proved 
to be as abrupt and unsatisfying to the 
author as it undoubtedly will to almost 
any reader who almost certainly will 
feel that he has been led down the 
garden path. 


THE POOR HATER 

by William Ready 

Regnery. $4.50 
One day, the bishop says on the final 
page, they’ll be “streeling a _ ballad” 
about Park Leary, the man who 
couldn’t hate but around whom the 
hatreds of others festered and grew. 
The Poor Hater is a ballad in prose 
which celebrates, ringingly, the trials 
and triumphs of a larger-than-life 
Irishman. Park is a gifted enthusiast, 
a poet, a newsSpaperman, and a born 
leader in Irish causes. 

When we first meet Park (for Pat- 
rick) he is a young man who deter- 
mines to lead a wider life than in- 
heriting his uncle’s business will mean. 
He jumps ship in Wales and works for 
a time as a farm hand and then as a 
clerk for a coal mining outfit. (Short 
and paunchy, he is obviously not 
meant to do back-breaking work.) His 
great days come when—with an Eng- 
lish price on his head—he comes to 
the Boston and New York of the 1850’s. 
Here, as before, he works to better the 
lives of the depressed Irish. 
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Park may be too symbolic at times 
to be convincing as a person, but Mr. 
Ready has caught, none better, the life 
of the last century. The busy stir of a 
growing America, the rise of the Irish 
as a group, and the conflicts of reli- 
gious, political, and fiercely anti-Eng- 
lish interests. Wherever Park is in 
spired to lead his people, through his 
speeches and newspaper editorials, he 
finds followers. But at last he hits 
upon the idea of leading his people 
out of the New York slums to virgin 
lands in Canada. But—and there’s the 
rub—this is to march right into the 
British flag again. Park, as the author 
observes, was “mellifluous when he 
was not diatribing.” When it comes 
to Canada, everybody seems to think 
he is just diatribing. The Poor Hater 


is a “come-all-ye” of much nostalgic 
charm and poetic insight. 


HARRY VERNON AT PREP 

by Franc Smith 

Houghton-Mifflin. $3.00 
If Holden Caulfield, brash hero of 
J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye, 
should grow up to become a prep 
school teacher—a highly unlikely cir- 
cumstance perhaps—he might well 
sound like the hero of this short, sharp 
blast. Mr. Smith’s protagonist and nar- 
rator, Harry Vernon, is an older Hol- 
den Caulfield, world-weary, bored 
with the adult world, and given to the 
language of a down-to-earth iconoclast. 
He is the sworn enemy of the “phonus 
balonus,” a type especially prevalent, 
we are told, in the teaching profession. 

In some unexplained manner Harry 
graduated from Harvard. His occupa- 
tion is car theft, a calling he views in 
a missionary light, as there are so 
many jerks just asking to have their 
cars temporarily borrowed. As a gag, 
more or less, he becomes a prep school 
teacher. He practically has to: he 
sports a beard and wears unmatched 
jackets and trousers. He also likes to 
pretend that he is a “phonus balonus” 
himself. At prep (besides some very 
inept teachers and a crummy bunch of 
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students) he encounters a plain young 
woman with whom he could fall in 
love. But she wants to become a nun. 
He spends his spare time teaching 
“Red,” an Irish bartender, how to be- 
come a “phonus balonus” history 
teacher. He has a little time to spare 
a nymphomaniac mother of one of the 
students; she has her own system for 
getting passing grades for junior. The 
academic world may not actually reel 
as the result of Mr. Smith’s awful dis- 
closures, but maybe it ought to tilt 
a little. Readers who don’t mind vul- 
garity and some pretty plain talk ought 
to enjoy (even if they may not en- 
tirely believe) Harry Vernon’s antics 


HEART OF A CHILD 

by Phyllis Bottome 

Vanguard, $350 
This vignette of life among the simple 
folk of the Austrian Alps has much to 
recommend it to Catholic readers. It 
must be noted, however, that the book’s 
principal characters have an easy-go- 
ing philosophy under which stealing, 
even from poorboxes, is condoned 
and under which dogs are considered 
as perhaps over-important among 
God’s creatures. The reasons behind 
these slight aberrations from strict 
orthodoxy are, however, perhaps suf- 
ficient, being based upon an over- 
whelming love of and trust in God 
with which Miss Bottome generously 
endows the most pleasant of her Cath- 
olic rustics. 

In a sort of Alpine Going My Way, 
the village priest, who is an uncompli- 
cated mystic, Maria Heiss, a rugged. 
individualistic countrywoman, and 
little Karl Spiel, whom she has be- 
friended since birth although he is 
the child of her family’s worst enemy, 
all work together in their childlike 
faith to save the life of a loyal, intel- 
ligent dog from the malevolent wrath 
of Karl’s father. Many passages are 
fine, true, and heart-warming, but the 
Christmas party conclusion is much 
more sugary than even the Austrian 
setting will support. 
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THE GOSPEL STORY 

by Msgr. Ronald Knox 

and Ronald Cox 

Sheed & Ward. $4.50 
Father Ronald Cox teaches Scripture 
at Holy Cross College, the regional 
seminary for all of New Zealand. The 
co-author requires no introduction; let 
it suffice to express our regret that the 
genial and talented Monsignor Knox 
did not live to see the publication of 
this attractive volume which combines 
text and commentary for the Gospel 
story. Having devoted years to the 
translation of God’s word, Ronald 


Knox would have enthusiastically wel- 


comed this new instrument for pro- 
moting a deeper appreciation of the 
Good News, the climax of God’s reve- 
lation to man. 

The manageability of the book 
merits special praise. On the left-hand 
page we have the Knox translation ar- 
ranged as a Gospel harmony, in a se- 
quence which is supported by the great 
authority of Father M. J. Lagrange, 
O.P. There has been some rearrange- 
ment, as is inevitable in any Gospel 
harmony, but it should be noted that 
not a single passage in any of the Gos- 
pels has been omitted. On the right- 
hand page Father Cox has provided a 
running commentary, explaining the 
text paragraph by paragraph. The 
commentary aims at providing the 
broad framework necessary for under- 
standing the life and work of Jesus 
It deals with geographical, political 
social, and religious factors which 
make up the complex picture of Pales- 
tine in the first Christian century. 
What is more important, the commen- 
tary corrects what might be a hasty 
impression of haphazardness in the 
events of Christ’s life. The commentary 
shows how the whole story moves on 
dramatically toward the achievement 


of His purpose, the redemption of man 
and the foundation of His Church as 
the extension of His work through 
history. 

Father Cox has admirably seized, 
through this combination of text and 
commentary, the overarching purposes 
of the Incarnation. This is not to say 
that there will be agreement all around 
on the opinions expressed; that kind 
of commentary has yet to be written. 
For instance, the more or less exact 
dating of events seems a trifle too neat; 
Mt. Hermon is not the most probable 
localization for the mystery of the 
Transfiguration; and few New Testa- 
ment scholars share the author’s ro- 
bust confidence in the Holy Shroud 
as a witness to certain details in the 
Crucifixion. These are not major 
points and I do not wish to suggest 
that only one interpretation is pos- 
sible. The overall impression of the 
work, a bargain at the quoted price, is 
very favorable and many a preacher, 
retreat director, teacher, and study 
club member will come to know Him a 
little better for having studied this 
book. 

Rev. Freperick L. Moriarty, S.J. 
LETTERS FROM HILAIRE BELLOC 

ed. by Robert Speaight 

Macmillan. $6.00 
“The formulas of art zre dependent on 
things variable, unstable and untrust- 
worthy; on human sympathies, on 
prejudices, on likes and dislikes, on be- 
liefs and theories that indestructible in 
themselves, always change their form 

often in the lifetime of one fleeting 
generation.” These words of Joseph 
Conrad might be applied to this col- 
lection of Belloc’s letters edited by his 
most able biographer. For, aside from 
G. K. Chesterton, Maurice Baring and 
perhaps Duff Cooper, the names of his 
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other correspondents or the issues 
which to them seemed so crucial have 
“in the lifetime of one fleeting genera- 
tion” come to mean very little indeed. 

In Mr. Speaight’s life of Belloc just 
enough of his letters were included to 
whet the appetite and to give a more 
intimate view of the man and his 
power as a writer. The remaining cor- 
respondence, not used elsewhere, has 
been gathered in this edition, opening 
with the year 1900 when Belloc, de- 
spairing of a fellowship at Oxford, 
began his career in literature and jour- 
nalism. The bulk of the correspond- 
ence was written in the years between 
1914 and 1941, Letters to his son, Peter, 
are the only ones to his family. From 
the point of view of infectious good 
humor, wit and discerning comment 
on the American and European scenes 
during the two World Wars, his letters 
to the young Duff Gordon, then British 
Foreign Secretary, and to Maurice 
Baring, whom he first met at Oxford, 
are the most interesting. It is to Baring 
that he wrote: “I do indeed perceive 
the thing called Life to be a curious 
twirl. It has not done its wriggling 
yet; there will be gaol, or the gallows, 
or a campaign, or a big poem or'‘scia- 
tica, or a cancer, or something starting 
before it is done with me.” 

Belloc’s versatility is much in evi- 
dence in these letters. Earthy humor, 
razor-sharp retort and loving sympa- 
thy (To a much-bereaved friend: “In 
the intolerable business of life the 
whole distinction lies between those 
who have the support of God and those 
who lack it. You have it.’”?)—are to be 
found in the epistles (long and short, 
sometimes a thank-you for a much- 
treasured vintage wine) which he con- 
stantly wrote to his friends, binding 
them happily to himself. 

Readers of Mr. Speaight’s biography 
will enjoy the revelation of an historic 
personality enhanced by laughter, 
tears and the love of friends. 

Mary P. Bropy 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT QUMRAN 

by J. van der Ploeg, O.P. 

Longmans. $4.00 
The subtitle of the book, “A Survey of 
the Judaean Brotherhood and _ Its 
Ideas,” gives a more accurate descrip- 
tion of the book than the title. The 
excavations are only part of the story, 
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specifically the part that deals with 
the archeological diggings at the site 
of Khirbet Qumran, the old ruin near 
the caves where the scrolls were dis- 
covered. It was the discovery of the 
scrolls that led scholars to excavate the 
nearby ruin which turned out to be 
the monastery of the Brotherhood. 

The author of the book is a Roman 
Catholic, a Dominican priest-scholar, 
Professor of Old Testament and He- 
brew at the University of Nijmegen in 
the Netherlands. The book is trans- 
lated from the Dutch. The author has a 
particular distinction in being among 
the first to see the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
when they had recently come into pos- 
session of the Syrian Archbishop in 
Jerusalem in 1947. 

The Excavations at Qumran is a 
distinguished and readable book. In 
seven chapters the author unfolds his 
story, beginning with the familiar tale 
of the original discoveries and ending 
with a comparison and contrast of 
Qumran and Christianity. The chap- 
ters between give the historical back- 
ground (2), and describe the Brother- 
hood and its Prophet (3), the views of 
the Brotherhood (4), and its organiza- 
tion (5). The story of the discoveries, 
already familiar, takes on heightened 
interest here because of the author’s 
personal involvement. The historical 
background is necessary for the aver- 
age reader so that he may be in a posi- 
tion to understand better the character 
and significance of the scrolls and the 
problems of interpreting their mean- 
ing. Chapters 3-5 are more tedious 
reading than the rest of the book. They 
have a rather cataloguish character. 
They would have served better the 
reader’s interest and education if the 
author had quoted the words of the 
scrolls to substantiate his statements. 
This would have vested the chapters 
with more authority as well. A better 
logical order would have been to place 
chapter 6 before chapters 3-5, since 
there the contents of the Qumran li- 
brary are described. The identifica- 
tion of the documents should precede 
analysis of their contents. There are 
no complaints with chapter 7. The 
ease for Christianity originating in 
Qumran is demolished with dynamic 
restraint. 

The real value of the book is that 
it gives a reliable estimate of the mean- 








ing of the Dead Sea Scrolls. That esti- 
mate is a far call from the sensational 
estimates given earlier by Edmund 
Wilson, John Allegro and the late A. 
Powell Davies. They were sensational 
rather than sane, special pleading 
rather than sober scholarship. Ac- 
cording to them, Qumran wiped out 
the illusion of Christianity by unveil- 
ing the source of its belief and ritual 
in the scrolls of the Essene Brother- 
hood. This book demonstrates con- 
vincingly that such views are without 
foundation. One can only wish and 
pray that the book gets a very wide 
reading. 
Rt. Rev. Msor. JoHN J. DOUGHERTY 


THE :REPORTERS TRADE 

by Joseph and Stewart Alsop 

Reynal. $5.00 
Where did they go? About. What did 
they say? Plenty. 

The above is probably a more accu- 
rate description of this book than the 
author’s title. For the Brothers Alsop 
(who produced this book to commemo- 
rate the recent dissolution of their 12- 
year partnership as nationally-syndi- 
cated columnists) are not reporters in 
the accepted meaning of the word. That 
is to say they have not attempted sim- 
ply to relate facts dispassionately—far 
from it. Rather, they have been jour- 
nalism’s Rover Boys, flitting from 
place to place and crusade to crusade, 
with more than their fair share of 
passionate partisanship. And_ they 
have never hesitated to report their 
various causes and pleas with a heavy 
dose of the Alsop personality. 

That personality is a pungent one. 
and it permeates this book even more 
than it did their columns. The result 
is horrendous. They write with an 
overbearing self-assurance difficult to 
distinguish from arrogance. They pre- 
sent each reprinted column (and this 
377-page book is mainly a collection of 
old columns) as if it were ageless prose 
and matchless political punditry. 

Now, as a matter of fact, very little 
day-by-day journalism stands the test 
of time. Its very nature—if it is to 
serve any purpose—is to be dated. Not 
even highly selective columns in this 
book are exceptions to the rule. Per- 
haps, then, we ought to forgive the 
authors for interspacing their reprints 
with so much horn-blowing. Perhaps 
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there is simply no other way to present 
such material. 

Granting this, with what is the 
reader left? Alsop fans aside, very 
little. We are given a vivid picture of 
two very energetic brothers (they re- 
fer to each other so often as “the 
younger member” and “the older mem- 
ber” that one begins to realize they are 
not twins), who believe in lots of 
things like “honesty in government,” 
the “workability of Democracy” (pro- 
vided “the people” get all the facts), 
and who disbelieve in lots of other 
things; e.g., in being terribly anxious 
about domestic “security” (they were, 
of course, bitter anti-McCarthyites). 

Further, they admit a preoccupa- 
tion with foreign affairs and believe 
in getting their stories firsthand, which 
is commendable, and which has also 
made them virtual rivals of John Fos- 
ter Dulles as Globe-trotters. So the 
reader gets many dashes of world- 
wide local color. Finally, they believe 
in writing decent English, which is 
the most commendable thing about this 
book. 

To sum it up, one might say: for 
those who like this sort of thing, this 
is the sort of thing they like. 

J. P. McFAppDEN 


THE BLACK BOOK ON RED CHINA 
by Edward Hunter 

Bookmailer. $2.00 
The Black Book on Red China is a 
scholarly documentation of Red 
China’s oppression of the Chinese peo- 
ple. It is written by Edward Hunter 
for the Committee of One Million 
(Against the Admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations) in co- 
operation with International Research 
on Communist Techniques. Mr. Hunter 
is known as the creator of the term 
“brainwashing” in describing Commu- 
nist indoctrination procedures. In this 
work he again displays his consider- 
able talent for looking deep into con- 
ditions on mainland China, and re- 
vealing the type of rule Red China has 
imposed on its own people. 

We learn from this book that in spite 
of the iron yoke imposed upon them, 
the Chinese people continue to resist, 
silently but firmly. Lo Jiu-ching, Pub- 
lic Security Chief of the Reds has said: 
“The nationwide, internal movement 
for the suppression of counter-revolu- 
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tionaries was victoriously launched 
among more than 18 million workers 
and other personnel between June, 
1955 and October, 1957... . During 
the movement more than 100,000 coun- 
ter-revolutionaries and other bad ele- 
ments were discovered. Some 5,000 
had infiltrated the party and more 
than 3,000 had infiltrated the Young 
Communist League. Some 220 of the 
most heinous counter-revolutionaries 
were unmasked within state central 
organs” (p. 163). Obviously the Re- 
gime is kept busy crushing continuing 
revolt. This casts considerable doubt 
on the claim that the Red regime is in 
effective control of mainland China 
and its 650,000,000 inhabitants. 

The central theme of the book is 
found in Chapter 11 on “Peiping’s In- 
eligibility.” After a detailed treatment 
of the national and_ international 
crimes committed by Red China, Mr. 
Hunter speaks forcefully against any 
consideration of Communist China as 
a member of the United Nations. “Un- 
less the U.N. were willfully blind to 
each of its basic principles, Red China 
cannot be considered for membership. 
A seat in the U.N. would give Peking 
a strategic position from which to 
combat the continuing revolt in its own 
land, and to pursue its warfare against 
the Chinese people and their natural 
allies, the peoples of the Free World” 
(p. 152). These words come from the 
pen of an American author; they echo 
the voice of the free and peace-loving 
peoples everywhere. 

PauL K. T. Stu, Px.D. 


MARRIAGE AND RHYTHM 

by John L. Thomas, S.J. 

Newman. $3.00 
The basic moral principles applicable 
to the practice of Rhythm were clearly 
stated by Pope Pius XII in an allocu- 
tion to the Italian Catholic Union of 
Midwives on October 29, 1951. Pius XII 
gave us the most complete and authori- 
tative teaching of the Church on this 
question. Again, on November 26, 
1951, he reaffirmed “the legitimacy, 
and, at the same time, the limits—in 
truth very wide—of a regulation of off- 
spring, which, unlike so-called “birth 
control,” is compatible with the law 
of God. 

In Marriage and Rhythm, Father 
Thomas places in proper perspective 
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the lawful use of rhythm in the light 
of the ennobling purposes of marriage. 
His in an “integrated approach” in 
which he evaluates all the factors in- 
volved in the decision to validly prac- 
tice periodic continence in the con- 
crete social context of American life. 
He weighs carefully the -different 
viewpoints of the sociologist, the doc- 
tor, the marriage counsellor, the priest 
and the married couple “in terms of 
the meaning of life and the purpose of 
marriage, as well as in terms of the 
happiness and perfection of the mar- 
riage partners.” These considerations, 
clearly thought out, and applied to 
specific cases, are indispensable in 
formulating a prudent judgment in this 
area. 

Father Thomas is eminently fitted 
to bring us this study of the pressures 
which American Catholic couples en- 
counter in their sincere attempt to ful- 
fill their life vocation in conformity 
with the designs of God. He received 
his degree in sociology from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has done years of 
research on marriage and the family. 
has written extensively on these sub- 
jects and is a member of the Institute 
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of Social Order at St. Louis University. 
He is endowed as well with the gift of 
sympathy, “the tenderest interest in 
the souls of individuals.” 

This “tenderest of interest in the 
souls of individuals” as revealed in 
Marriage and Rhythm will help to ease 
the anxiety of American Catholic 
couples who must live in a “social cli- 
mate” which is at variance with their 
own value system and who need coun- 
sel and assistance in solving their diffi- 
culties in a Christian way. 

For married couples, then, as well as 
for priests and all others engaged in 
marriage counselling, Father Thomas’ 
book is required reading. 

Rev. Francis X. Diskin, C.S.P. 


FRIEND TO FRIEND 

by Pearl S. Buck 

and Carlos P. Romulo 

John Day. $2.50 
We all know that Pearl Buck is an 
American friend of Asia and Carlos 
Romulo is an Asian friend of America. 
Friend to Friend is a candid exchange 
between these two. 

Among other things, Carlos Romulo 
stresses the importance of Asia and 
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Africa in the present world struggle 
against Communism, and the difficult 
role being played by the United States. 
“America is perpetually torn between 
her natural sympathy for the aspira- 
tions of colonial and former colonial 
peoples and her understandable desire 
to maintain her alliance with the 
colonial powers. There is no easy solu- 
tion to this dilemma, and America 
must decide on the merits of each in- 
dividual conflict as it occurs” (p. 50). 
This demands that America take its 
stand on principle in its involvement 
with colonial affairs. Asia needs eco- 
nomic aid. However, something more 
than material assistance should be 
provided. “In dealing with this world 
we have to change not only economic 
conditions but our thinking and our 
attitudes as human beings in relation 
to one another” (p. 24). Our human 
attitude, not our technical efficiency, 
should be the primary concern of 
America in Asia. 

Pearl Buck emphasizes the omissions 
on the part of America which are most 
harmful to genuine East-West under- 
standing. She points out the conspicu- 
ous lack of American leadership in 
Asia. “Americans expect teamwork 
from Asians and Asians expect leader- 
ship from Americans” (p. 121). We 
know that there is a difference be- 
tween the British tourist and the Amer- 
ican tourist. The British always wants 
to be taken as British, while the Ameri- 
can feels complimented when he is 
taken for a native. The American rep- 
resents a profound sense of identity 
with people wherever he is. This is 
true also with Americans in Asia. Yet 
this American-Asian friendship has not 
yet been brought to its perfection. 
Understanding between the American 
people and the peoples of Asia is fos- 
tered in an excellent way by the hon- 
esty with which both these writers 
have presented their thoughts to each 
other and to the word. We will find 
our unity when we both discover the 
truth about ourselves and about each 
other. Pau. K, T. Srn, Pu.D. 


THE CAESARS 

by Ivar Lessner 

Putnam. $5.95 
Ivar Lessner, author of the much-dis- 
cussed biography of Caesarism, is best 
known for his 7000 Years of Civiliza- 
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tion. This fascinating book established 
the man as an impeccable historian; it 
also prompted him to arrange in his- 
torical sequence the events which dis- 
tinguished the age of the Caesars from 
every other age of Italian biography. 
In Germany his work was titled Die 
Cdseran. In France people visited 
their book shops to purchase Les 
Cesars. In Britain it became Power 
and Folly, while in the States its dust 
cover and title page translate the sim- 
ple French into simple English—The 
Caesars. But in every language the 
same aim is pursued: “The object of 
this book is to bring the Caesars and 
their contemporaries back to life once 
more and to paint a picture of them as 
perhaps they really were, so that they 
stand before us again if only for a little 
while, gay, grave, or melancholy, just 
as their fate, character, or circum- 
stance made them.” 

Ivar Lessner achieves the object of 
his study by means of illustrations and 
maps which enliven the pages dedi- 
cated to an investigation of the lives 
of men of such varied characters as the 
sublime Augustus and the degenerate 
Commodus. Julius Caesar, Cicero, Sen- 
eca, Cataline, Sulla, Suetonius, Horace, 
Sallust, Tacitus, Die Cassius, Lactan- 
tius are but a few of the panoramic 
names which one meets here and there 
throughout the 344 pages of text. No 
less than 135 plates are interspersed 
to illustrate the emperors and the 
monuments of antiquity they erected 
to their or their gods’ honor. 

We are reminded that the ancient 
Colosseum took its name not from its 
immensity but from the colossal 
statue of Nero which stood nearby. 
The Latins called it the Flavian Amphi- 
theater. How many today know that 
only fifty-eight of Cicero’s one hun- 
dred six speeches survive? So austere 
appear the Caesars to us that it is dif- 
ficult to accredit the dying Vespasian 
with the witty sally: “Dear me! I 
think I’m becoming a god.” And were 
not the Romans restrained from be- 
stowing a unique honor upon their 
adored emperor Antoninus and his 
wife, the empress Faustina, today we 
would not have September and Octo- 
ber on our calendar; we would see in 
their place August followed by Antonin 
and Faustin. 

The book is brought to a triumphant 
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conclusion with a description of the 
funeral rites of Constantine the Great, 
the emperor who “had seen God’s sign 
and had passed it on to the West as a 
sacred legacy,” and who awaited the 
hour of his death to be received by 
Baptism into Our Savior’s Mystical 
Body. “He had decreed,” Mr. Lessner 
recalls, “that services should be held 
in the mausoleum so that in death he 
could hear the prayers spoken in 
honor of the Apostles who stood close 
by his coffin. Not only had he won his 
way through to the only true faith, 
but he was to lead countless millions 
of other men to the same religion after 
his death. He was supremely happy 
because he knew that immortal life 
awaited him, life everlasting and di- 
vine light.” 
Rev. PAuL R. Rust, O.M.I. 


LITERARY DISTRACTIONS 

by Ronald Knox 

Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
Literary Distractions was compiled by 
Msgr. Knox himself, in the last months 
of his life. It embraces essays and lec- 
tures, including two given over the ra- 
dio. They are mostly of recent vintage 
with the notable exception of the first 
of the series, “The Greeks at Sea,” 
which is “an attempt to recapture the 
nautical atmosphere of the Classics.” 

It is with deepening nostalgia that 
one browses through the imaginative 
explorations of a lifetime of interest 
in all the manifestations of the human- 
divine spirit. Here is a maturity of 
thinking and feeling that only can be 
categorized as Christian Humanism at 
its best. There is knowledge gained 
from wide reading, experience of men 
and things sacred and profane not to 
be obtained solely from the classroom, 
cramming for examinations, compet- 
ing in scientific research, gaining of 
degrees, and aspirations to worldly 
honors. This knowledge transcends 
communicable fact-finding as the in- 
finite does the finite, the sacred the 
profane, and as Christian humanism 
towers above pagan humanism. 

The nostalgia arises in part from the 
realization that Knox’s imaginative ap- 
proach to everything of intrinsic inter- 
est is redolent of a culture whose roots 
are very deep, but whose possibility 
of eventual, supreme achievement is 
in danger of being overshadowed, even 
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annihilated by present-day influences 
in the educational field in the name of 
science, which threaten to perpetuate 
an incredible period of pseudo-scien- 
tific learning: detached in man’s in- 
effectual thinking from All-Science: 
the Almighty. 

One might well say that Knox’s 
mind was not cluttered and crammed 
with communicable facts. His was not 
a cesspool of knowledge! On the con- 
trary, it was enriched by those im- 
ponderable but appreciable elements: 
those overtones and undertones sensed 
by the imagination and the spirit, nur- 
tured by love of humanity and the 
things of God’s creation as opposed 
to “pure” science: sans overtones, sans 
life, sans Truth. His wide expanse of 
experience was not gained under pres- 
sure, internal or external, but was the 
result of “browsing” through the extra- 
curricular of books as well as social 
and intellectual interchange. 

A final ingredient which adds light- 
ness of totich to thoughts that might 
-asily have become ponderous, is a 
true sense of humor, sometimes sa- 
tirical, subtle but not precious, always 
with impeccable taste. As a conse- 
quence, ideas are never becalmed, but 
are levitated so that the sails of his 
communicative power invariably 
“catch the wind.” 

The wide range of subjects includes 
the aforementioned “The Greeks at 
Sea” (dating from the early 30’s), and 
studies of such diverse writers as Rich- 
ard Crashaw, Pascal, Dr. Johnson, 
James Grainger, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc. 
In addition there are diverting, if not 
distracting, considerations of “Detec- 
tive Stories” in which Knox was no 
mean expert. “French With Tears” 
will get many a chuckle from the most 
obtuse, even if never a “belly-laugh,” 
which is not one of the marks of 
Knox’s sharp-shooting. 

The essay “On English Translation” 
written during the last year of the au- 
thor’s life, is particularly revealing of 
that mentality which might well, in 
course of time, be recalled as the last 
of a great tradition. 

This is a new book by a great and 
brilliant man of God whose power of 
communication was vitalized by the 
spirit that quickeneth. 

Rev. ASHLEY Perris 
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CHILD OF OUR TIME 

by Michael del Castillo 

Knopf. $3.75 
In any work which deals with man 
in his least human moments, when his 
cruelty to fellow men reaches unbe- 
lievable proportions, the response of a 
reader’s abstract ideals of justice and 
morality are considerably less violent 
than are the responses of the heart. 
When the work is autobiographical, as 
is Castillo’s Child of Our Time, and 
the scars of the experience add defi- 
nite configuration to the artist’s work, 
it is no less surprising. 

As Tanguy, Castillo’s semi-fictional 
hero relives his flight from war-torn 
Spain, internment in the Midi, loss 
of mother, betrayal of father, and the 
agonies of a German concentration 
‘amp, you realize that though formally 
a novel, it is an actual fact that the 
book has meaning for both reader and 
author. When Castillo’s involvement 
causes him to lose control of his work, 
criticism of the artist is mitigated by 
admiration for this child who is “tired 
of being treated like a man.” We find 
ourselves asking how much equity 
compensates for fifteen years of in- 
justice; how much love for ten years 
of loneliness? 

Meaning in the novel therefore ema- 
nates from the character of Tanguy 
and the values that he has retained, 
and consequently the future that he 
can expect. Despite the tone of the 
book’s inscription that “the world 
loves its filth and hates having it dis- 
turbed,” Castillo is more self-con- 
sciously concerned with the fate of 
those he symbolizes than in a vitrio- 
lic denunciation of mankind. With a 
hesitant faith in both man and God, 
Castillo seeks reconciliation for those 
who have “lost their innocence.” 
Though never a conspicious thesis in 
the book, this is recognizable whenever 
the author attempts to interpret the 
meaning of his experience, or ponders 
the possibility of a future. 

Saying that the book educes pri- 
marily an emotional response is not 
necessarily a criticism. When Castillo 
becomes at once the faithful recorder 
and uncalculating artist in his austere 
descriptions of Gunther, who dies in a 
concentration camp still believing that 
there is more of love than hatred in 
the world, or of Sebastiana, who alone 
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loves Tanguy with a maternal love that 
is unselfish, or of the Russian prisoner 
who “was treated even worse than the 
Jews,” this type of response is spon- 
taneous and natural for the reader 
who is being led into a too-dangerous 
proximity of the book’s significance. 
Such propinquity does not result in 
“entertainment,” but in thoughtfulness 
which invokes questions to which 
there are no easy answers. 
Lt. RICHARD SCHERER 


THE HEART IS THE TEACHER 

by Leonard Covello 

McGraw-Hill. $4.75 
This is the story of an immigrant boy 
who made his mark in American edu- 
cation. Fifty years’ experience as a 
teacher and high school administrator. 
many of them spent in the teeming 
East Harlem section of New York City, 
form the meat of an interesting, color- 
ful but curiously boneless autobiog- 
raphy. 

Much of the zest, sparkle and drive 
that made Leonard Covello known in 
civic as well as educational circles is 
blunted by the use of a professional 
collaborator. When he _ speaks for 
himself, a picture of a cheerful, rugged 
individualist, one who always had 
time for people, is outlined. These 
glimpses are fleeting however and give 
only a one-dimensional view. Dr 
Covello’s predeliction for lumping all 
of man’s nobler strivings under the 
amorphous concept of brotherhood 
gives a further watery effect to some 
of his philosophic principles. 

The Italian boy who left the south- 
ern villages,in which his uncle was the 
priest, came to New York in the 1890’s 
and became so immersed in the melt- 
ing pot that he lost even his religious 
identity. Was it perhaps because the 
first kindnesses extended to him, un- 
lettered and hungry, were in the soup 
kitchens and classes of the YMCA? 

Despite poverty and other material 
frustrations he managed not only to 
finish high school but to win a Pulit- 
zer scholarship to Columbia Univer- 
sity. His career as a teacher began 
then, but specifically included years 
of dedicated service at De Witt Clinton 
High School in the Bronx and twenty- 
two years of extraordinary service as 
principal of the Benjamin Franklin 
High School in East Harlem. His suc- 
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cess in dealing with “bad boys” was 
phenomenal because he refused to be- 
lieve their reputation. Many incipient 
lawbreakers, and some who did have 
to pay a debt to society, became out- 
standing members of the community 
under his warmhearted, yet realistic, 
direction. He fought long and hard to 
win the co-operation of the city ad- 
ministration for the establishment of 
a high school that was rooted in the 
community for, as he said, “The strug- 
gle for a better world will be won or 
lost in our schools.” Now retired from 
the school system, he has returned to 
another love, work among the Puerto 
Rican population in our city. 

While one may not admire all of 
Dr. Covello’s political friendships or 
his lack of the concept of absolutes, 
one does admire the man to whom 
nothing is alien. The triumphs and 
heartbreaks of his fruitful teaching 
career are inspiring and revealing to 
those who picture the vast public 
school system of our city as an un- 
relieved ‘blackboard jungle.” 

Mary P. Bropy 
THE UNMARRIED SISTERS 

by Dale Fife 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.50 
The Unmarried Sisters is a delightfully 
funny book. It continues the chronicle 
Dale Fife began in Weddings in the 
Family of the Houck family, Alsatians 
and Germans, who emigrated to To- 
ledo, Ohio in the early 1900’s. 

Most of this book is about the three 
adolescent daughters whose fidelity to 
“Kugelhopf” does not circumscribe 
their taste in boys. It is presumably 
Shatzie, whose name means Sweet- 
heart and who is the youngest of the 
three, who tells the tale. It is a tribute 
to Mrs. Fife’s skill that we never doubt 
Shatzie’s authorship, and that we share 
the girls’ growing pains while we 
laugh at their adventures. Some of the 
episodes are hilarious, some are ro- 
mantic, all are refreshingly innocent. 
The prevailing lightheartedness is the 
product of a Catholicism in which God 
and morality are taken for granted. 
Whether the sisters are in Toledo, Chi- 
cago, or even Hollywood, we know no 
real harm will befall them. And wher- 
ever they are, there are also numerous 
members of the clan who enjoy every- 
thing from sauerkraut stomps to cow- 
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“In sacred liturgy, the whole 
man worships the Lord God. 
Worship is not merely an inner 
act of piety. Nor is it an out- 
ward gesture or rubric. It com- 
bines all of these into man's 
gift of his whole self to God 
the Father with, through, and 
in Christ. 












“With gracious frankness and 
encouragement, Father Mag- 
sam marshalls the inward and 
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blends into a well balanced 
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boys. Like everybody else, the Houcks 
have headaches and heartaches, one of 
theirs being conflicting old-world ties. 
But charity, common sense, and good 
cooking bring the family and the 
reader to a merry conclusion. The 
line drawings by Lili Cassel are ap- 
propriately charming. 
RutH M. AMES 


HISTORY OF CATHOLIC HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
by Edward J. Power 

Bruce. $7.00 
Whenever the name Edward J. Power 
appears as the author of a literary en- 
deavor—whether a review, an article, 
or a book—the reader may be reason- 
ably certain that the work will have 
been carefully investigated, coherently 
assembled, and cogently written. So 
it is with this present work. 

Dr. Power has entered into a field 
of concentration which prior to this 
study had been too long neglected. The 
student of American higher education 
now has a compilation of data reveal- 
ing the enormous contributions made 
by Catholic institutions in higher edu- 
cation. 

Those familiar with the history of 
American education have long been 
aware of the dearth of worthwhile 
scholarly material germane to the tra- 
dition established by Catholic colleges 
and universities in the United States. 

Readers who are looking for an un- 
critical presentation of the place of 
Catholic higher education in the 
United States will not be pleased with 
this book. This reviewer was im- 
pressed by the frankness of presenta- 
tion as well as with the evidences of so 
great a growth in Catholic higher edu- 
cation in a relatively short period of 
time. 

Frequently the modern’ educator 
tends to overlook the backgrounds and 
contributions of the past. However, as 
Dr. Power so ably points out, the edu- 
cational environment of the past was 
far from scholarly. But this was true 
of non-Catholic as well as Catholic edu- 
cation. This fact served to underscore 
the tremendous debt that present-day 
Catholic education owes to many reli- 
gious orders for introducing academic 
standards into the schools. The author 
singles out for particular praise Father 
John A. Zahm, C.S.C., who was respon- 
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sible for focusing attention on schol- 
arly contributions and endeavors on 
the part of the Notre Dame faculty in 
an effort to improve the academic tone 
in Catholic institutions. 

Some readers may be inclined to 
question a few of Dr. Power’s interpre- 
tations, particularly his analysis of the 
reasons for the founding of some early 
Catholic colleges. 

This reviewer felt that too great a 
stress was placed on the contributions 
of orders conducting many schools. 
This resulted in a lack of appreciation 
of those orders with few schools but 
with schools of high quality. How- 
ever, this is a point which must re- 
main in the realm of the moot ques- 
tion since an accurate gauge of the 
amount of worth of a particular con- 
tribution is almost impossible. 

This tremendously important work 
by Dr. Power will be appreciated for 
many years to come. It rightly belongs 
among the most important books on 
the history of American higher educa- 
tion. 

Francis J. Lopato, Pu.D. 


W. B. YEATS AND TRADITION 

by F. A. C. Wilson 

Macmillan. $5.00 
There is really no point in being coy 
about it, especially within the limita- 
tions of a brief review, but this book 
by F. A. C. Wilson is very likely the 
most important Yeatsian criticism yet 
to appear on either side of the Atlantic. 
It would be less than coy, however, it 
would be downright foolish not to 
qualify so definite a conclusion—be- 
yond the fact, of course, that definite 
conclusions are generally held suspect 
today. 

In the first place, according to Mr. 
Wilson, W. B. Yeats and Tradition is 
not so much a work of literary criti- 
cism, per se, as it is an attempt to es- 
tablish the basis for such future criti- 
cism. Actually, although I have no 
wish to convolute the question into 
academic precocity, Mr. Wilson’s book 
is a criticism of criticism. He dis- 
agrees with the “new criticism” of 
Cleanth Brooks and John Crowe Ran- 
som, at least as far as the later poems 
and plays of Yeats are concerned, that 
the poem on the page is sufficient unto 
itself and requires no body of anterior 
knowledge to assist the reader in 
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reaching its “total meaning.” But Mr. 
Wilson, whether or not the jury is still 
out, comes very close to winning his 
case—and not by mere argumentation, 
but (for his particular purpose) by the 
best possible kind of criticism—by 
practical demonstration. Mr. Wilson 
has forced upon his critical opponents 
an astonishingly high degree of re- 
search which probably outweighs 
their own considerable resources, 
learning and perspicuity. To take a 
specific example, Mr. Wilson’s re- 
search on “Byzantium” just about ren- 
ders all previous analyses of that poem 
to be, if not incompetent, then cer- 
tainly inadequate. It is, as has been 
said recently of R. P. Blackmur, that 
Mr. Wilson has simply done his home- 
work better than anyone else. On this 
basis alone, then, W. B. Yeals and Tra- 
dition must be regarded as an ex- 
tremely important work. 

There is, however, another signifi- 
cant approach to this book—and that 
is through the word Tradition as used 
in its title. The immediate impression 
you receive from the word is the im- 
plication of the Judaic-Christian tra- 
dition of the West. But as applied to 
Yeats, Mr. Wilson means something 
quite distinct from this; he means the 
tradition of heterodoxy which Yeats 
acquired in his later years. Yeats drew 
his “beliefs” from such a conglomera- 
tion of sources—the Jewish Kaballa, 
the Greek mystery religions, the Upan- 
ishads, Platonism, etc.—that it became 
all too easy for unthinking critics to 
make him the subject of ridicule. As 
recently as last year, the British critic 
A. Alvarez wrote of this phase in 
Yeats as simply his brand of “hocus- 
pocus,” which was not in any way “es- 
sential to the poetry.” Well, it is very 
much the burden and raison d’etre of 
Mr. Wilson’s book to prove that the 
hocus-pocus is completely essential to 
the poetry; and, again, he demonstra- 
bly comes closer to proving his case 
than Mr. Alvarez does to disproving 
(and disapproving) it. There is no 
question that Yeats indulged in some 
pretty silly escapades with spiritual- 
ism and Rosicrucianism, etc., but it is 
less well known that he almost inde- 
pendently arrived at certain princi- 
ples which are remarkably similar to 
conclusions reached in Jungian psy- 
chology. His anima mundi, for exam- 
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ple, came astonishingly close to the 
principle of the collective uncon- 
scious; and he was familiar with, and 
drew much of his symbolism from, the 
vast repository of folklore archetypes. 

But it seems to me Mr. Wilson presses 
too fine a point in his definition of tra- 
dition—that is, he presses it to the 
point of error. For in proceeding to 
identify the heterodox as the subjec- 
tive (or Eastern) tradition and oppos- 
ing it to the objective (or Western) tra- 
dition, the claim is made that it is the 
subjective tradition which places the 
greater value on the individual, since 
the “objective” soul must account itself 
as nothing, consequently depending 
too much on ultimate values outside it- 
self. That Mr. Wilson should thus sim- 
plify an unawareness on his part of the 
Christian doctrine of the in-dwelling 
presence of God within the human 
soul, that he should so de-emphasize 
(apparently for reasons of a neat cate- 
gorical arrangement) that tremendous 
love and concern for the individual 
which is the glory of our Western tra- 
dition—this seems to me (in the kind- 
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est term possible) an “oversight” 
which slightly mars an otherwise bril- 
liant performance. In any case, Mr. 
Wilson’s contribution to Yeatsian criti- 
cism should remain definitive for some 
time to come. 

THOMAS P, McDONNELL 


TEMPORAL AND ETERNAL 

by Charles Péguy 

Harper. $3.50 
These essays are an admirable intro- 
duction to the prose of an important 
writer rarely available in English. 
They reveal his preoccupation with 
the interrelation of politics and reli- 
gion, of the temporal and the eternal. 
He emphasizes his doctrine of the im- 
portance of a soul-possessing mystique 
as opposed to a realistic or practical 
politique. The first essay, “Memories of 
Youth,” is more concerned’ with 
French politics of the Dreyfus era. Us- 
ing Dreyfus as its sounding board, it 
lashes out at those who had made of 
him a stick with which to beat a horse, 
a much-kicked political football. The 
second selection is a prolonged reflec- 
tion on the part of Clio, the goddess of 
history, concerning Christianity and 
the modern de-Christianization of 
Christians. 

Even in translation, the repetitious, 
meditative style insinuates itself into 
the good graces of the reader. Péguy is 
too serious to stoop to wit, although he 
allows himself an occasional wry para- 
dox or bursts into the irony of an 
irate prophet. His anti-clericalism is 
born of the anguish of seeing Christ, 
the whole Christ, suffering not so 
much the crucifixion of persecution as 
of indifference and oblivion in a secu- 
lar society. Few writers have digested 
so deeply the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body, have grasped so penetratingly 
the mission of the Church Catholic. To 
read his lines is an education in the 
meaning of total Christianity. 

Rev. Henry Drury Noyes, C.S.P. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ACTION 

by Michael Williams 

and Zsolt Aradi 

Kenedy. $5.75 
This new edition of Michael William’s 
book on the Catholic Church is a credit 
both to the reviser, Zsolt Aradi, and to 
the institution which is so well served 
by the description it receives here. 
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Well-organized, the book is expertly 
conceived and extremely well-written. 
To one fairly familiar with the work- 
ing of the Church, as well as to the 
uninitiated, it should prove not only 
excellently informative but extremely 
interesting. Besides giving a detailed 
analysis of the structure of the vast 
institution that is the Catholic Church, 
it also provides sufficient historical 
background and interest-garnering de- 
tail as to be indispensible for anyone 
dealing with the Church in the modern 
world. 

The historical analysis of the pon- 
tificates of the last five popes is a 
model of succinct, significant narra- 
tion. The description of the Vatican 
and the Papacy, the Roman congrega- 
tions and other offices, the Cardinals 
and the ecclesiastical diplomatic ob- 
jectives leaves little to be desired by 
the reader who wants to be accurately 
informed. The picture of the Church 
in action—on the mission, the parish, 
the educational and liturgical fronts 
throughout the world —is masterly. 
Complete with a thorough index, the 
book does credit to its authors and 
publisher. It is a must for libraries 
both secular and ecclesiastical; and 
not a bad investment for the Catholic 
who wants to know what he is talking 
about when he describes the activi- 
ties and the offices of the Church in 
the world today. 

Rev. Francis X. Murpny, C.SS.R. 


THE WORD IS LOVE 

by Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 

Macmillan. $3.00 
There is a delightful wholesomeness 
and originality in Sister Maura’s 
poetry which will please the discrimi- 
nating few. The author does not live 
in an ivory tower. She is interested in 
everything that concerns a girl’s col- 
lege; and rightly so, since she is chair- 
man of the department of English. 

She keeps in touch with her students 
and their studies as is evident in the 
following: “For a Class in Shake- 
speare,” “Professor of Medieval Bal- 
ladry,” “Navy Drill Yard: University 
Campus” and “Data for Accredita- 
tion.” 

Perhaps the only fault one may find 

if it is a fault—is that Sister Maura 
is a bit too prolix; when she writes 
briefer verses her thought seems 











deeper and the words act as mirror to 
her thinking. 

Most of the poetry here is in free 
verse. One would like to see what she 
would do with the older forms, such as 
the ode, the sonnet and the ballad. 

We would like to quote one of the 
poems to give some idea of her artistry 
and a taste of her poetic vintage. “Sug- 
gestion for a Nun’s Obituary” is a 
splendid example: 


“Be brief with eulogistic speech, 
recording blueprints of her labor; 
cautious of the gospel of her calvaries, 
the foothills of her Tabor. 

In her no radiance could be seen: 
ember and ash, but rarely fire. 
Write this: God loved her, and 
greatly she desired to desire.” 


Rev. CHARLES J. Quirk, S.J. 


A GUIDE 
TO ANTI-COMMUNIST ACTION 

by Anthony T. Bouscaren 

Regnery $4.00 
Imagine Heinrich Himmler making an 
impromptu tour of the United States 
in 1940 before we were at war with 
Hitler’s Reich but after Germany had 
conquered much of Europe. Imagine 
him flitting about the country, lectur- 
ing without saying a single word to- 
ward disclaiming Jew-baiting but daz- 
zling Wall Street with the promise of 
increased incinerator sales. 

It couldn’t be done. Yet Anastas 
Mikoyan has done it in this Year of 
Our Lord (help us!) 1959, on behalf 
of a tyranny more foully diabolical 
than Nazism ever was. There can be, 
it would seem, but one answer: we 
have yet, even after the martyrdom of 
Hungary, to face up to the reality of 
the Communist threat. 

Therefore Mr Bouscaren has per- 
formed a most useful service in com- 
piling this primer of anti-Communist 
information. Here the reader will find, 
in concentrated form, the many names 
and events one tends to forget so 
easily. Perhaps more important, the 
author has woven the devious threads 
of Communist espionage and propa- 
ganda into a recognizable pattern. A 
number of informed contributors deal 
with the particular aspects of the Red 
problem, and although this loose sym- 
posium is uneven in quality (there is 
a rather weak piece on “How to Spot a 
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Communist’), it makes for a generally 
well-rounded if brief treatment of the 
problem. Finally, for those who are 
tired of doing nothing about the great- 
est threat ever made to our freedom, 
Mr. Bouscaren outlines concrete forms 
of action. It is a book well worth read- 
ing; it is a valuable reference for the 
layman to have at hand. 


J. P. McFappENn 
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